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To shew that the Christian instructor of the young 
has in his Divine Master a perfect model of what an 
educator should be, not only as to personal qualities, 
but also as to methods of presenting truth ; in other 
words, to exhibit Jesus Christ as a Pattern Teacher, 
and to urge the careful, close, and reverent study of 
the Art of Teaching as illustrated by His recorded 
discourses — are the objects with which this little work 
was originally prepared, and with which it has now 
been revised and re-airanged. 

W. H. G. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MODEL TEACHER AND HIS PUPILS — ^A OOMPABISON. 

To visit countiies whose annals are enshrined in brick 
and stone, as well as in the more perishable pages of 
written history, is a privilege perhaps not so fully 
appreciated in these days of swift and easy locomotion 
as it was in times when opportunities of foreign travel 
were confined to a favoured few. Yet, to thoughtful 
minds, it must ever appear a distinguished honour to 
sojourn, even though it be but for a few weeks or days, 
in a land of ruins, Greece and Egypt, Assyria and 
Palestine^ so unhke in other respects, have this in com- 
mon — ^that they bring the traveller into contact with 
visible embodiments of past ideas — stony thoughts, 
simple and grand, tender and graceful, or gorgeous and 
magnificent — the productions of intellects whose very 
types have long since disappeared from the earth. As 
in the ridged and farrowed sandstones of the quarry the 
geologist discerns the ripple-marks of primeval seas, so 
may the traveller learn from each grey and mouldering 
ruin where the tides of human thought and feeling 
have ebbed and flowed. 
This is not mere fancy, but aoloctXjcvsSsi-— \jsk^ 
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grows more striking and impressive when we transfer 
its application from man's handiwork to that of his 
Creator — from the imperfect conceptions of human 
architects to the faultless ctmceptions of the Great 
Builder of the universe. The form and sculpturing of 
nature's temple are divine thoughts, revealed to human 
sense — the realization of ideas which have existed from 
all eternity in the mind of the Infinite 1 And as from 
the scattered relics of Nineveh or Luxor the archaeologist 
seeks to restore in thought the one grand conception 
which the falace or the temple originally embodied, so 
the true student of nature k ever trying to discover, not 
merely the bare facts of creation, but the great Master 
Builder's plan — the divine chain of thought, of which 
these are but tibe several links. 

The botanist, for example, labours to realize a purely 
" natural system " of plaats ; one which shall exhibit 
the true relations which bind together the oak of the 
forest and the daisy of the field — the palm of the 
tropics and the snowplant of the Alpine glacier — in 
other words, the Creator's own conception of the great 
world of vegetaHe life, to which aU human botanical 
systems xre as yet perhaps but distant approximations. 
This is the ultimate object of physical science. 

When perusing the discourses of Our Lord, as 
recorded by the four Evangelists^ such questions as ];he 
following often suggest themselves : — If this record be 
from Gody is there no true system of education here, as 
well ae of theology? If the botanist can discover 
harmony of plan and purpose in those divine thoughts 
which are embodied in fiower uid tree, why may not 
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the educationist hope to discover the true principles, 
and even the true methods of instruction, in the 
recorded utterances of Him who spake as never man 
spake ? Must not His modes of moral and religious 
tuition, at least, be the true modes — ^the only safe 
models for the Christian teacher to follow ? 

To the earnest educator, whatever his especial work, 
such inquiries must needs possess the highest interest. 
And if it can be shown, as I venture to think it can, 
that Our Lord presents to us the example of a model 
Teacher as well as of a model Man, surely the story of 
His earthly life must thenceforth be to us invested with 
a holier charm and a deeper significance ! For it is a 
thought suggestive of the liveliest emotions to the 
Christian mind, that Our Lord came as an Unfolder 
of moral and spiritual truth, not an expositor of 
physical or metaphysical science. He might have 
unlocked the deep mysteries of external nature, and 
solved problems which philosophy had for centuries 
attempted in vain to unravel. Had He done so, the 
wise, the noble, the* learned, would have thronged 
around Him, and sat meekly at his feet. 

** We know there once was One on earth. 

Who penetrated all He saw. 
To whom the lily had its worth. 

And nature bared her utmost law ; 
And when the mountain-side He trod, 

The universe hefore Him shone. 
Translucent in the smile of God, 

Like young leaves in the morning sun ; 
•GloTjf which Phidias never ^otv 
To consecrate hi& 'P8x^<&iioii» 
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''Kature her fine transmuting powers 

Laid open to His piercing ken ; 
The life of insects and of flowers, 

The lives, and hearts, and minds of men ; 
Depths of the geologic past, ' 

The mission of the youngest star ; — 
No mind had ever grasp so vast ; 

Ko science ever dived so far ; 
All that our boldest guess sees dim. 
Lay clearly visible to Him.'* 

But tenderly compassionate of humanity's deeper 
necessities, He came as a moral and spiritual Teacher. 

As a preliminary step in our inquiry, let me 
endeavour to indicate some points of resemblance 
between the mission of Our Lord and that of every one 
of His servants who holds the office of a moral teacher^ 
directing attention more particularly to the analogies 
observable between Jesus Christ and the modem 
Christian instructor of the young. Observe, then, 

I. THE ANALOGY OP THE TAUGHT. 

Although the nation to whom Christ originally 
came, had been marked out from all others by special 
and exclusive revelations of moral and spiritual truths 
a very cursory examination of the evangelic history 
will suffice to show that the divine light, which had 
formerly been the glory of Israel, was fast fading into 
darkness. A few Simeons and Ajinas there were, in 
whose pious hearts it seemed to linger, like the sun's 
last rays upon their native hill-tops ; but the gloom of 
ignorance lay thickly all around them. The authorized 
expositors of the divine law were " blind leaders of 
the blind/* divided among themselves, and all divided 
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:&oin the trutli ; the haughty inculcators of MyoIous 
and burdensome.traditions ; despising the commonalty, 
whose ignorance was due to their own unfedthfcdness 
and neglect ; intolerably austere in doctrine ; in prac- 
tice gross and impure ; cavilling hypocrites, whose 
characters extorted firom lips of superhuman meekness 
the withering denunciation: "Ye serpents, ye genera- 
tion of vipers ! how can ye escape the damnation of 
hell?" With such guides, the people might well 
appear to the Saviour " as sheep having no shepherd ;" 
and their need of instruction may be estimated by the 
mental and spiritual condition of Our Lord's own 
disciples, who were, at least, not below the average 
standard of their countrymen. How simple and 
elementary appear to us the lessons which they needed ; 
how slow and gradual the stages which marked their 
progress; how perverse their dulness; how childish 
their mistakes ! How must they have taxed the 
unwearied patience of their Divine Instructor 1 Did 
not oven He exclaim, on one memorable occasion, 
" How is it that ye do not understand ? " 

We say " childish ignorance," for ignorance is the 
foremost obstacle which the teacher of youth prepares 
himself to meet. Slender is the experience of the 
instructor who does not seek to guard continually 
against that common fault — an over-estimate of his 
pupils' knowledge. Especially is this precaution 
necessary when the theme of instruction is not mate- 
rial, but moral or spiritual The same studied simpli- 
city, the same untiring repetition, the same di^^^^s^^ 
in the modes of presenting eadoi »si^<a\.TQ5(Js^«t^'SiS5^i^^ 
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by children now, as they were by those chndreii. o 
larger bodily growth to whom the Great Teache; 
addressed Himsel£ This ignorance, azkd its concomi 
tant, mental feebleness, are manifested in various ways 
let us refer to one as an example. 

Most spiritual truths can onjy be taught througl^ 
the medium of material analogies, the things that ar^ 
not seen " being understood by the things which are 
made." iNow, the mental weakness of childhood leads 
to a frequent confounding of the sign with that which 
it signifies, and the mere drapery of truth is mistaken 
for truth herself. Every teacher knows how common 
this failing is, and how odd are the misconceptions to 
which it gives rise. The mistake of the sick child, 
who anxiously inquired "if her white muslin frock 
would be good enough to go to heaven in ? " was one 
of a class to which every school-room might furnish 
contributions. Nor is the tendency confined to the 
period when the judgment is naturally immature. In 
untrained minds it continues during perhaps the whole 
of life, and renders religious instruction doubly labor- 
ious. Our Lord's hearers were of this sort. He 
spoke of Himself as the " bread of life." " How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat 1 " was their duU and 
childish response. He told of " living water." ** Sir, 
thou hast nothing to draw with, and the weU is 
deep," was the answer of a mind which could not rise 
to things imseen and eternal. His disciples came and 
urged him to partake of the food they brought. " I 
have meat to eat that ye know not of," he gently 
replied. ^'lait possible," cried they, "that any man 
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among these heietical Samaritans can have brought 
him ought to eat? " He warned them to " beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and of Herod." The point 
of the counsel was entirely lost, and they said to each 
other, " It is because we have taken no laread." And 
let us not forget that one who could not plead an 
untaught mind as an excuse for ignoraiMse, opposed to 
the doctrine of regeneration the low and sensuous 
objection, " How can a man be bom when he is old 1" 
Nor did the Sadducean mind appear more capable than 
that of the Pharisee of forming a purely spiritual 
conception ; otherwise their silly argument about the 
woman and her seven husbands would never have been 
invented, much less have been brought forward with 
such an air of malicious assurance. And the cardinal 
error which affected the whole Jewish people was one 
of the same kind — an inability to conceive of a 
Messianic kingdom, apart &om temporal conquest and 
material grandeur. Thus ih^is^ mentskl state was one 
of childish feebleness in relation to spiritual things. 

This mental incapacity was associated with moral 
defects of an equally striking character. One of 
the most obvious was a low standard of moral and 
^iritual excellence. Both Jewish and Christian 
history abundantly prove that this will always be the 
case where religion has degenerated into a round of 
mere ceremonial observances. The standard of good- 
ness among our Lord's contemporaries had become a 
merely external and ritualistic one. The law of God 
was honoured m the letter, while its spiritual obliga- 
tions were utterly iiegl<ac\.'ft3u "Slot^ ^Qssii^''^\5f^ ^^i^s^Kt- 
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wise when its spiritual meaning was never realized ] 
How low the rule of belief and conduct actually had 
become may be seen by comparing the actual state of 
morals among the Jewish literati, as already adverted 
to, or the popular saying, that if only two men entered 
heaven, the one would be a Scribe, and the other a 
Pharisee, with the solemn asseveration of the Great 
Teacher at the commencement of His ministry, 
" Verily, I say unto you, that except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into tha king- 
dom of heaven.'* 

ITow, generally regarded, are not children in a similar 
moral condition 1 Is not their standard of moral and 
religious excellence a low and imperfect one 1 and do 
not teachers expect to find it so until instruction shall 
have brought about a more salutary state of things 1 
The pupil comes with a moral judgment, or conscience 
(as we familiarly term it) more or less untrained, with 
moral perceptions more or less obscured by evil habits 
and dispositions, and with views of right and wrong, 
of sin and holiness, more or less faulty and perverted. 
I speak of childhood and youth as we find it in our 
schools ; and will not the practical teacher admit the 
resemblance here between those whom he seeks to 
educate and those who listened to the instructions of 
Our Lord? 

But tother ; a low standard of excellence necessarily 
impedes moral and spiritual development,^ producing 
injurious edf-eomplacency, which raises a formidable 
barner agahist the educator's efforts. The pupil having 
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Teached the point whicli liis own ignorance had fixed, 
has no desire to press toward any mark beyond. So 
it was with the multitudes who thronged around the 
Teacher of Nazareth. They could feel their need of 
national restoration, but not of moral and spiritual 
renewal. Notorious sinners, conscious of flagrant 
wickedness, sometimes applied for inward healing to 
the Great Physician. But the bulk of the Jewish 
people listened to His teachings only so long as they 
deemed it possible that their dream of earthly 
sovereignty might be realized in Him. They would 
throng His footsteps to make Him a king after their 
own sensuous model : but when their last hopes died 
out, their hosannas were soon changed to execrations 
and blasphemies. " What lack I yetl" was a question 
which too truly exemplified the national character of 
Our Lord's fellow-countrymen. " God is our Father ; 
we be Abraham's seed," was their proud boast : " how 
sayest Thou, ye shall be made fceel" They knew 
not how lamentably they had misconceived the true 
standard of rectitude. 

Does not the teacher of youth — ^the religious teacher 
more especially — ^meet continually with this very 
obstacle to the right reception of Christian truth 1 
Beneath the superficial thoughtlessness of childhood 
there often lies a hard rocky stratum of self-com- 
placency, which, though unseen, avails to turn the 
edge of many an earnest appeal The mind which has 
never risen to a due conception of the depth and 
purity of the divine law meets the message oi CtoM^ 
tianity with the wondering in.qvui^,*^'WQ3B5^ "^ ^^^^ 
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trespass, and wliat is my sin ? '^ The child who said 
to his mothei, one Sunday^ '^ Mother, I think I am 
getting very good, for I hay© been to church three 
times to day," was but the counterpart of the haughty 
Pharisee who con^lacently rehearsed his merits in 
the ears of Deity ; — " I fast twice in the week, I give 
tithes of all l^at I possess." Wilfiil blindness in this 
case, and partial enlightenment in that, produced a like 
residt — low views of moral and religious obligations, 
und a self-satis&ction which felt no need of inward 
renewal 

And yet,' unfavourable as were the moral and reli- 
gious aspects of the Jewish nation at the advent of 
Christ, Judaism was a soil better prepared for the 
Deception of Christian truth than the great Gentile world 
around, as the ground overgrown with weeds is less 
amcongenial to the seed than the bare and sterile rock. 
There was «n educational fitness, apart from divine 
choice or favour, in the scheme which made the 
Messiah a plant of the stock of Abraham, and ordained 
that the great unfolder of moral and spiritual truth, 
who should show 'judgment to the Gentiles, should 
first be the glory of His people Israel. And in like 
man Tier the mbodem Christian teacher discovers, in 
almost every boy and girl placed under his care, the 
effects of previous instruction in social and religious 
duty — often meagre enough — often confused and dis- 
torted by errors and prejudice but yet presenting a 
soil prepared in some d^ree foir the educator's labours. 

From these points of analogy in the Taught, we 
^zzzzz to noidce briefly^ 
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n. THE ANALOGY 07 THE TEACHEB AND HIS HISSIOK. 

As a moral and spiritual Educator, Our Lord came 
to Inform^ to Exemplifyy and to Train. To inform 
His hearers in all matters of fjaith and duty which it 
was necessary for them to know; to exemplify His 
teachings by a practical exhibition of obedience to 
moral and spiritual law ; to train such as became His 
disciples in a course of conduct agreeable to His 
instructions and His example. To set forth, in terms 
befitting the sublime dignity of the theme, the manner 
in which the Son of God accomplished this depart- 
ment of His mission, were a task which only an 
inspired pen might presume to undertake. Yet we 
may be permitted reverently to examine, admire, and in 
some humble measure imitate, the grand and faultless 
pattern which He has placed before us. To indicate 
a few of the leading features of that model is the 
object of the present chapters. In the threefold aspect 
above referred to, the mission of Christ appears to 
present a stri«t identity with that of every Chris- 
tian teacher of youth. To inform the imperfectly- 
famished minds of the young in all that pertains to 
their position as moral and responsible agents; to 
set before them a noble, earnest, and attractive 
example of genuine Christianity; and, so far as 
circumstan,ce8 permit, to train them in the exercise 
of the same moral and spiritual virtues ; — ^this, 
beyond all question, is the true work of the religious 
educator. And while the analogy between himself 
and his faultless Model must ^^en teiaaM^ \rQ^ ^ 
sadly imperfect one, and conacieiic^ tqcosN* ^o\fi55» ^^c^s^ 
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finger of rebuke at the shortcomings of his highest 
attainments, yet to reach that goal of excellence will 
be his daily endeavour, and the supreme object of 
his official life. Many of us are privileged to know 
and admire Christian fellow-workers in whom this 
resemblance is too clear to be overlooked ; while for 
ourselves we cherish the hope that others may mark 
in us a continual progress towards the divine standard 
of knowledge, goodness, and training power, exhibited 
in the recorded ministrations of the Model Teacher. 
A third point worthy of observation wiU be found in 

nL THE ANALOGY OP THE TRUTH PRESENTED. 

Our Lord, it will be remembered, was not the first 
teacher of divine truth to the Jewish nation. They 
possessed, as we have seen, a moral and religious code, 
which was to form the foundation of Christian ethics 
and theology. The being and attributes of God, and 
his relations to mankind as Creator, Preserver, and 
Lawgiver, were already known and understood. Christ 
came to expound these and other old truths more fully, 
as well as to reveal new and peculiar ones. The chief 
points successively embraced by His teaching may 
perhaps be thus summarized : — 

To set forth the authority, spirituality, and excellence 
of the moral law. 

To exhibit man in his relations to that law. 

To unfold the divine method of pardon and restora- 
tion for the offender. 

To urge the immediate acceptance of the offer thus 
made. 
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The ethics of Christianity fall under the first of these 
heads, and the necessity for instruction in the moral 
law, both in the case of the Jews and in that of the 
youth of our own day, is implied in what has already 
been advanced. May I venture to express my firm 
conviction that the practical Christianity of the present 
age would soon exhibit a far higher type of excellence 
than it does if the morality taught by Christ formed a 
more prominent branch of religious education 1 An 
inadequate conception of the depth and spirituality 
of the divine requirements was a defect of olden days, 
and it is to be feared that all classes and ages too 
generally manifest it now. 

The other branches of Christ's teaching naturally 
follow the first. From the purity and excellence of 
the divine commands we pass at once to consider 
man's compliance or non-compliance therewith. Eeason, 
conscience and revelation unite to point him out as 
a transgressor ; as morally guilty^ and hence morally 
impure. Human sinfulness, the consequent need of 
pardon and renewal, and the means provided for the 
supply of that need, were among the leading truths 
proclaimed by the Great Teacher. We need only refer 
to the memorable conversation with Mcodemus in 
sapport of this statement. Addressing, not an 
outcast from human society, an unbelieving and 
idolatrous Gentile, or an immoral and hypocritical 
formalist, but a man eminent for learning, moral 
virtue, and religious zeal, the Saviour declared, in terms 
too direct and personal to be evaded, that an m^^ss.^ 
change, so vast and radical aa lo "\i^ ^W:^ ^«^^xi«^ 
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as a new birth, must be nndeigone, through th^ 
agenciy of the creative Spirit, by every one wh(^ 
sought admission into the Kingdom of God; that: 
the new and everlasting life, to which that second 
birth is an introduction, was not an inheritance, but 
a gift, the gift of divine love and mercy, and was 
obtainable through " belief " in one called the Son of 
God, who was to be " lifted up," in a sense analogous 
to that in which the serpent of brass had been raised 
aloft by the ancient Jewish law-giver; that "con- 
demnation " rested upon such as did not believe in the 
Son, who had interposed to save them from perishing; 
the source of disbelief being an unwillingness to 
exchange a state of moral darkness and wrong<doing 
for one of light, purity, and truth. Such are the clear 
and harmonious declarations of the remarkable dis- 
course referred to; and they famish, perhaps^ the 
briefest and most complete reply that could be given 
to the theological fopperies which have of late years 
obtruded themselves on public notice, so as to have 
grown almost into a fashion, *and are adopted by 
thousands with the same devoted obedience with 
which they would follow the latest absurdity in dress 
or manners. From such quarters a would-be-philosophic 
contempt will be poured upon the educator who, 
following the divine pattern of moral and religious 
instruction, shaU deal with his youthful pupils as 
beings needing actual renewal by an influence from 
Above. Yet is not that truth obviously placed among 
the " first lessons " of Christianity 1 and do not facts, 
wJboae force ia irresistible, unite to show that the 
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moral roots of the young heart strike downwards into 
the darkness of evil and sin ! A brief experience of 
schoolroom life would shatter many a pasteboard theory 
oi juvenile innocence, and show how truly the 
hackneyed words, deteriora sequor, express the pre- 
vailing moral tendencies of childhood as well as of 
maturity. "With much that is winning, and graceful, 
and lovely, the moral resultant (if I may borrow an 
illustration from mechanical science) of the many 
forces of mind and heart is a downward, not an upward 
force. The recognition of this truth, however un- 
welcome, is valuable and important to the teacher, 
forewarning him of obstacles which have proved the 
overthrow of many a brilliant system of education, 
and leading him to follow the example of the Great 
Teacher in His memorable conversation with the 
trained " master of Israel." So soon as the youthful 
mind is capable of appreciating the purity of the 
Divine law, so soon is it capable of recognizing itself 
as a transgressor of that law, and of appreciating, in 
some degree, the divine plan of pardon and restoration. 
And therefore I would urge, with all earnestness, the 
plain and faithful exposition of these unfashionable 
truths by the teacher of youth ; while I as earnestly 
maintain that the renewing work of Divine grace, 
described by Our Lord, may be begun long before 
the mind is capable of realizing either the claims 
of the moral law, or its own relations thereto. 

A word or two wiU suffice on the last point of 
resemblance to which reference need be made. 
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lY. THB ANALOGY OF THB OBJEOT TO BB ATTAINED. 

The immediate object of the Savioui's teachings wasr 
twofold ; to convince His heareis of the truth of what 
He taught^ and to persuade them to a course of action 
in accordance therewith. His ultimate object was that 
truly glorious one upon which the Apostle Paul seems 
to have loved to expatiate — ^the moral restoration of 
humanity — the re-creation of man in the divine image 
— ^the re-establishment of the long interrupted harmony 
between the Creator's law and the creature's life. 

And such is the object of the Christian teacher. 
He seeks to obtain for moral and spiritual truth a 
lodgment^ first in the understanding^ and next in the 
affections of his pupils. In other words^ he seeks to 
convince and to persuade. The assent of the mind 
must precede the consent of the wilL Both are 
necessary and indispensable. A teacher who produce? 
conviction merely, without persuading his pupils, may 
form right thinkers, but not truly moral men and 
women. They will believe without acting, and their 
faith, theologically speaking, will be " dead." 

Persuasion without conviction, on the other hand, 
leads to superstition and fanaticism ; and the subjects 
of it often exhibit a form of religion which is merely 
emotional, varying and fluctuating according to the 
feelings of its possessor. This is one of the obvious 
defects of much that is called revivalism. But where 
conviction is accompanied hj persiuision, the judgment 
influences the affections^ the aflections react upon the 
nUI, and the will prompts to coiXQS\^oiidin^ action. 
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Then is attained what Luther called " a living faith," 
" not," as Sir James Stephen eloquently remarks, " a 
' mere opinion, or a mere emotion;" hut rather a 
" mental energy, of slow hut stately growth, of which 
an intellectual assent was the hasis; high and holy 
tendencies the lofty superstructure; and a virtuous 
life the inevitahle use and destination." That "virtuous 
life," regarded in its highest sense and permanent 
completeness, is the ultimate aim of all the efforts of 
the Christian educator. 



n:, 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP CHRIST'S TEACHING — ADAPTATION 
ASSOCIATION — REPETITION — ^VARIETY. 

I have thus attempted to show, that as moral a 
religious teachers of the young, we are justified 
regarding Our Lord as a model Instructor no less th 
as a model Man, because we are permitted, with t 
same end in view, to bring the same ethical a 
spiritual doctrines to bear upon pupils striking 
similar, in intellectual defects and moral necessiti 
to those whom He condescended to enlighten in i 
days of His earthly ministry. Permit me now 
invite an examination of those modes of teachi 
which He actually adopted. Let us endeavour re* 
rently, yet closely, to study His discourses and c( 
versations from an educational point of view, seeki 
to discern the plans and methods pursued by t 
Model Educator, that we, in our humble measure, m 
become imitators of Him. 

Let it not be objected that a divine teacher mi 
needs be above all mere rules and systems of tuiti( 
In creation, and providence God has put honour up 
His own laws, by working in accordance therewi 
In revelation He has graciously done the san 
adapting His instructions to man's mental and mo 
constitution, and even condescending to consult hum 
tastes and bnmaji habits. T\nai"eicl\a ccms^loAioM 
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exemplified in the teachings of Our Lord ; in whicli 
we may recognize, among others, the principles now to 
he enumerated. — 

I. THE PRINCIPLE OP PROGEBSSIVE ADAPTATION. 

The principle of gradual development of divine 
truth is one which the most careless reader of the 
evangelic history of Christ's ministrations can hardly 
fail to notice. The difference hetween His earlier and 
later discourses is clear and well defined. Contrast, for 
example, the Sermon on the Mount and the discourse 
in the Synagogue at ITazareth, with the 14:th, 15th, 
and 16th chapters of St. John's Gospel; or the 
parables recorded in the 13th chapter of Matthew with 
those which we find in the 20th and succeeding chap- 
ters. So striking is the dissimilarity of tone and 
matter, that some modem sceptics, M. Kenan being 
the most noteworthy, have endeavoured to found 
thereon an argument for rejecting the Divinity and 
Measiahship of the Great Teacher. But the attempt 
has proved a signal failure, inasmuch as the sacred 
history itself confutes them in numerous passages, 
which show that Our Lord's later revelations of Gospel 
truth were not due, as profanely suggested, to an 
altered purpose occasioned by unexpected opposition, 
but to a full recognition of the principle we are now 
considering. Our Lord knew that man's moral and 
spiritual nature — equally with his intellectual and 
physical — is gradually developed, and tih'a.t \^'e»\ftRR:^Nj^^ 
power expands by degrees "vaiAst \Jaa Naa.xi^"^^'^ ^^ 
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proper training ; and therefore that moral and spiritual 
truth must be adapted to moral and spiritual capacity. 
Hence, the wisdom, not the weakness, of the Son 
of Grod, is manifest in the gradual unfolding of His 
commission. That such was His design is evident 
from Scripture itselfl He " spake the word " to the 
multitude, says St. Mark, " as they were able to bear 
it.*' "I have yet many things to say unto you," was 

' the Saviour's own language in His parting discourse 

with His disciples ; " but ye cannot bear them now." 
We notice the same truth in His proverbial expres- 
sions, " He that hath ears to hear let him hear; " "he 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it "—clearly 
showing that there are stages of growth when the 
moral nature can "receive" certain truths, while 
higher and fuller revelations it is not yet " able to 
bear." The Evangelists, too, clearly indicate an era in 
the Saviour's ministry when He judged His disciples 
prepared to receive a fuller exposition of the truth 
which struck at the root of their pre-conceptions and 

\ prejudices, and gave the death-blow to their sensuous 

' and material expectations. 

" * Ye cannot bear them now :' what tenderness 
Breathes in this language ; well does it express 
Thy principle of teaching. * Here and there 

A little,* is the plan Thou dost pursue ; 
Waiting until our feeble sight can bear 
The truths which love unfolds before our view." 

J 

Immediately after proof had been given by Peter's 

memorable confession that the Twelve now firmly 

grasped the truth that their 'Maat^i^ "sr^ rndft^d " the 
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Christ, the Son of the living God '* — ^^from that time 
forth" says St. Matthew, " began Jesus to show unto 
ELis disciples how that He must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things .... and be killed, and be 
raised again the third day.'' In like manner Our 
Lord had waited until the completion of the prepara- 
tory instructions of John the Baptist — that great 
" schoolmaster, to bring " the multitudes *' to Christ ^ 
— before He began Himself " to preach the Gospel of 
the Kingdom." 

We shall have occasion presently to draw attention 
to some further illustrations of His recognition of the 
same great educational principle. Meanwhile, let us 
not lose the obvious lesson which is here conveyed to 
ourselves. Whether in the arrangement of classes or 
of lesson-subjects — ^whether grouping children or sacred 
truths — let us bear in mind the absolute necessity for 
graduating our instruction. I do not mean the gradua- 
tion of some systematists, who take a Scripture nar- 
rative, and proceed to reduce it by subtracting succes- 
sive portions, until it is sufficiently attenuated to lie 
within the compass of a single, paragraph — ^by which 
procedure the youngest scholar often loses the very 
details to which the story owes its charm — ^but such 
an arrangement of moral and religious topics as shall 
enable the teacher to proceed from lower to higher 
and from simpler to more complex truths ; and, at the 
same time, such a classification of the pupils as shall 
bring together children of like degrees of advancement, 
not merely of similar size or age. The well-known 
"Geometry" of Euclid pTe8eix\a \,o \Jaft VascaKt ^ 
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complete series of proofs — a succession of steps, each 
resting securely upon the one beneath it, and the 
whole based upon undeniable axioms. The moral 
teacher i^ould strive to imitate the mathematician, 
though an equal degree of precision be unattainable. 

Let us now look more carefully at the manner in 
which the Great Teacher adapted His earliest instruct 
tions to the moral and spiritual condition of His hearers. 

The distinctive message which He came to bring 
was a message of pardon and restoration. *^ Thou shalt 
call ISm name Jesus, for He shall save His people from 
their sims," was the promise made at His advent. 
" BehoLi the Lamb of Grod, which taketh away the 
sin of the worid," was the repeated declaration of His 
forerunner — a deelaraftion which, to a Jew, could have 
but one meaning. Atonement — foigiveness — amoral 
renewal — ^this is the divine plan which the "Sew 
Testament makes known. But our Lord knew well 
that an offer of pardon to those who felt no need of 
forgiveness — and we have seen that such was the state 
of the people generally — ^would awaken no response. 
He therefore proclaimed the necessity of repentance 
to the people at large, while to Kicodemus, as to a 
somewhat more advanced disciple, He unfolded more 
ftdly the Gospel message. 

In the synagogue of His own town He proclaimed 
Himself a moral i^ysician and deliverer, and figuratively 
taught the same truth by His miracles of heaHng. By 
His cleansing of the Temple He showed the need for 
a purification of the Jewish worship — a need for the 
deazwiDg of their holy things ; and by destroying the 
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dominion of foul spirits over the body, symbolized 
His higher conquests over the power of Satan in the 
heart. 

The Sermon on the Mount, which we may regard as 
the type of Our Lord's earlier teaching, is directed 
against the same low and self-righteous views. It opens 
with a sententious, abrupt, and somewhat paradoxical 
description of true blessedness, designed by its peculiar 
style to arouse and fix attention ; and in doctrine to 
show how erroneous were those ideas which placed 
happiness in material and sensuous enjoyments. Then 
the true spirituality of the divine law is unfolded. The 
Great Teacher shows that the law reaches to thoughts 
and purposes, affections and desires, and not merely to 
overt acts. He applies the commands and prohibitions 
of Grod to every-day life and religious duty ; and rears a 
standard of Christian morals so sublimely pure, that 
none could bring objection against it, and yet so far 
above the selfish prejudice and hollow formalism of that 
age — would that we could say of that age only ! — as 
must have awakened in many of his hearers a sense of 
sinfdlness and imperfection, such as led Simon Peter 
ahnost immediately afterwards to exclaim, *^ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord 1" Thus our 
Great Model, by setting forth the true nature of moral 
and spiritual obedience, sought to convince his disciples 
(I use the word to signify all those Jews who were 
His habitual hearers) of their need of pardon and 
renewal, even although they were the chosen people of 
Grod ; of humble self-abasement, though they were tha 
seed of AhmhanL 
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It is, perhaps, hardly possible to attach too much 
importance to a due imitation of the Saviour's methods 
of producing conviction, when we are instructing the 
young — I speak, of course, of children who are old 
enough to he morally responsible. The teacher who 
desires to train his pupils to a degree of moral 
excellence which shall not be of a merely outward and 
Pharisaic type, will, like the Saviour, seek to educate 
the conscience ; to unveil the hidden springs of evil 
within ; to exhibit the purity, reasonableness, and true 
excellence of Divine commandments, contrasted with 
the perversity of humau wiU, the corruptness of human 
imagination, the carnality of human affections. He 
will insist upon a spirit of love as the ruling principle 
of action, and a life of obedience inspired by purity of 
motive ; and by all these means he will sustain and 
enforce the great qj^ solemn truth, "Ye must be 
bom again.'' The late pious and philanthropic 
Miss Sieveking, whose benevolent labours earned for 
her the title of " the Dorcas of Hamburg," and whose 
experience and success as an instructress were remark- 
able, has insisted emphatically on the necessity of the 
moral and religious educator "teaching a child that 
sin does not consist in this or that special outbreak of 
passion, but in a man's aversion to the divine, in his 
separation from God, and pointing this out to the child 
in its own heart." And Mr. Blacket has urged the 
same considerations with much force and abiUty in 
the seventh chapter of his invaluable manual, " The 
Young Men's Class." . , 
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II. — THE PRINCIPLE OF ASSOCIATION. 

This is another chaxacteristic of Christ's recorded 
teachings. Association is usually defined as that 
tendency by which certain thoughts or feelings become 
linked together in the mind, so that the one 
immediately suggests the other. As we familiarly 
express it, one thought calls up a second, and this a 
third; the last thought then produces a certain 
emotion. Thus trains of thought arise, and the mind 
passes, with marvellous rapidity, from the present to 
the past, or from surrounding objects to distant 
scenes. 

** Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Out thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain ; 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise 1 
Each stamps its image as the other flies.*' 

In the acquisition of knowledge this principle is of the 
highest value, for the power to recollect what we have 
learnt is largely dependent on association. Truths 
which are linked to no other truths can seldom be 
remembered for any length of time. 

If now we consider the earlier teachings ot our 
Lord, we cannot fail to note their striking resemblance 
to those of John the Baptist. The Messiah seems to 
take up the final accents of His fore-runner, and 
repeat them in yet louder and more authoritative 
tones. Both uttered the warnings, "Kepent, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand:" "Every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire." The figuie oi \5aft \yE^^^ ^ssiSk 
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"bridegrooin, as applied to the Churcli and its great 
Head, and that of the wheat and chaff, as symbolizing 
the final judgment, were employed by John and 
repeated by Christ. The lessons of benevolence, 
integrity, peaceableness, and contentment, briefly 
inculcated by the Baptist, were taught more fully in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Contrast, no less than resemblance, is a principle of 
association. And so in His reference to that moral 
law, which He came not to supersede or weaken, but 
to expound and fulfil in all its depth and completeness, 
the Great Teacher connected His doctrines with those 
which the Jews knew so well. A large part of the 
fifth chapter of Matthew is occupied with His 
comments on Eabbinical perversions of divine com- 
mandments, thrown into the form of striking contrasts. 
*' Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
* Tliou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths ! ' But, I say unto you. 
Swear not at all.** Nor did our Lord disdain to 
employ well-known proverbs and parables as bases for 
His own nobler teachings. The mingled truth and 
error of Pharisaic tradition were taken by Him, and 
in His hands the chaff was sifted away, and the wheat 
resown in human hearts. The base metal of their 
legends and apologues was transmuted by Him into 
the fine gold of the sanctuary. And thus, in order to 
fix divine truth in the memories of His hearers, the 
all-wise Listructor of mankind condescended to " bring 
out of His treasury things old " as well as " things 
new. *' 
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Let us seek to imitate our perfect Exemplar. Let 
UB strive to connect the lesson of to-day with that of 
yesterday, or with some previous lesson. Let new 
troths be linked to old ones, by ties so strong and 
numerous, that it shall be morally impossible for the 
pupil to sever the one from the other. Then, and only 
tiien, will our efforts to impart instruction rest upon a 
sme and satisfactory basis. 

IIL — THE PRINCIPLE OP REPETITION. 

We may recognise also, not obscurely, the principle 
•of repetition in the teachings of our Lord. Slow to 
receive and slow to retain divine truth, as in the days 
of the old prophets, the people needed " line upon line, 
and precept upon precept." And while in the com- 
paratively small proportion of Christ's discourses which 
haEve been preserved in a written form, we could hardly 
expect to find many instances of repetition, sufficient 
evidence is, I think, afforded as to His employment of 
this well-known means of fixing truth in the under- 
standing. If, for example, we foUow Doddridge, 
GiesweU, and many other commentators, we shall be 
led to the conclusion that a considerable portion of 
the Sermon on the Mount was repeated soon after its 
first delivery, and that to an audience at least in part 
identical The following passages are also found more 
than once in the course of our Lord's teachings; — 
The caution to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees ; 
the lessons drawn £ram the lilies and the ravens ; the 
•encouragement afforded by the cai^ oi'Sxo^^Ti^ife ^sH'et 
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sparrows; the necessity of cultivating a forgiving 

spirit, and the warning to fear God rather than man; 

the reference to the sign of the prophet Jonah ; the 

figures of the tree known by its fruits, and the blind 

leading the blind; the watchful servants, and the feast, 

and " the outer darkness ; " our Saviour^s thrice uttered 

prediction of His approaching sufferings ; the solemn 

declaration, "Whosoever will save his life shall lose 

it ; " and the oft repeated proverbial saying, " He that 

exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that 

humbleth himself shall be exalted." To these we may 

add the two distinct occasions in which our Lord 

availed himself of the presence of little children in 

order to teach humility, and performed the symbolic 

acts of cleansing the Temple and feeding the multitudes. 

This method of procedure on the part of the Model 

Teacher suggests two lessons. It reminds us first that 

important truths often need, and will bear to be 

repeated, with a frequency proportioned to its intrinsic 

importance and the dullness of the pupil. The well 

known anecdote of the celebrated Mrs. Wesley is 

much to the point. She was reiterating some point of 

instruction to one of her numerous family, when her 

husband, who sat by, exclaimed impatiently, " How 

can you tell that child the same thing twenty times 

over?" " Because, my dear, nineteen times were not 

sufficient," was the quiet but crushing reply. And 

teachers must be content, even though they sometimes 

find it wearisome, to present the same old truths again 

and again, until they are securely lodged in the 

understanding and the heart of the pupil. 
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We may also be assured that in seeking to provide 
due variety of lesson-subjects in moral and religious 
teaching it is not necessary that the range should be a 
very wide one. It is better, I venture to think, to 
adhere to a limited series of suitable themes for 
instrxLction, than by extending the list to admit 
subjects which lack adaptation to the scholar's age or 
condition. I believe the cases to be very rare in 
which (so far as the children are concerned) the same 
set of lesson-topics might not be used every year, and 
with infant pupils more frequently still. 

rV. — THE PRINCIPLE OF VARIETY. 

In order to effective repetition, however, the 
principle of variety, must be recognized and followed 
in connection with it. The same truths couched in 
the same phraseology may be advantageously repeated; 
but they will grow wearisome, cease to arrest attention, 
and consequently become powerless, unless new truths, 
or at least new aspects of truth, are associated with 
them. The mind must be supplied with new ideas. 

You have noticed, perhaps, the effect produced by 
a picture on children of different ages. The mere 
infant will turn to it time after time, recognize it with 
the same delight^ make the same childish comments 
and gestures, and evidently experience the same 
pleasurable emotions. A child two or three years 
older will carelessly push the engraving aside, and 
exclaim, '' Oh ! I know all about that. I have seen 
that before / " J^ow, whexein "^ea ^'b ^^waa c?l *0«s\& 
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difference 1 Mainly, I think, in tlie fact that the idea? 
of the young child are at first evanescent, so that they 
may recur again and agaiii — as often as the object 
which excited them is presented to the senses — with 
all the charm of novelty. But as the memory grows 
more tenacious, ideas become more fixed and permanent, 
and the picture, like its predecessors the rattle and 
the drum, is cast aside, because the mind is unable to 
extract from it any ;iew impressionsi In advajiced 
pupils the same demand exists, and the effort to meet 
it is correspondingly more difl&cult. Hence, in 
Sunday-school work, while equal tact and skill are 
needed alike by the infant and the senior-class-teacher, 
the mental resources lequiied for the successful tuition of 
young men and women are far greater than those 
necessary for teaching little children. 

"We do not need to be reminded that varieti 
was a leading characteristic of our Lord's discourses 
"With wondrous skill, he not only xmfolded new trut' 
as His hearers were able to receive it, and reiterate 
impressive portions of former instructions, but al 
presented the same great verities under varied aspec 
In His hands the bread of Ufe never lost its sweetne 
or palled upon the taste of those to whom 
dispensed it. He insisted on humility as one 
the highest virtues, and an indispensable qualifical 
for discipleship ; and He taught it not merely 
plain exhortations and benedictions, but by poin 
out the unconscious lowliness of early childh< 
by putting forth a parable concerning the 
pJaces at feaste ; by the pifitui^ oi thi^ Phaxisee 
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Publican ; and by tliat last and crowning illuB- 
teation, His stooping to wash, as a servant, the feet 
of His disciples. The origin and progress of the 
kingdom of heaven were symbolized by the Leaven 
and the Mustard Seed; the supreme importance of 
salvation, not only by solemn appeals, but also by 
the parables of the Hidden Treasure, and the Pearl of 
Great Price ; the danger of delay by historic references 
to the Galileans slain in the Temple, and the falling 
tower of Siloam ; the relation of Christians to the 
world, by " the light of the world,'' " the salt of the 
earth," the lamp, and the city set on a hill. The 
rejection of the Gospel by the Jewish nation, and its 
consequences, were set forth by the parables of the 
Barren Fig-tree, the Marriage Eeast, the Great Supper, 
and the Vineyard ; as well as, more incidentally, in 
other parables. Christ's own mission was proclaimed 
in simple declarations — ''God so loved the world," 
&c. ; ** The Son of Man is come to seek and to save," 
&c. ; but these were accompanied by such exquisite 
illustrations as the Lost Sheep and the Lost Money. 
The duty of prayer, and of cultivating a forgiving 
spirit, is inculcated in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
also in the parables of the Lnportunate Widow and 
the Unforgiving Debtor. The rewards of fidelity 
are exhibited in the parables of the Pounds, the Talents, 
and the Last Judgment, as well as in less figurative dis- 
courses ; and the final separation of the righteous and 
wicked is taught in the parable last mentioned, and 
in those of the Wheat and Tares, and tla.^ 'S^\. ^^^\>\a5w5> 
the Sea, But we need not enumeTate ^xsjei^^^ ^"^ca-Ocl 
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the memory of every Bible student will readily supply. 
Suffice it that we seek to imitate a mode of teaching 
so prominently exhibited by the Saviour, and followed 
— as He Himself has taught us — by ^' every scribe 
instructed unto the kingdom of heaven." 



CHAPTEE III. 

CHRIST AS AN ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHER. — PARABLES AND 

PROVERBS. 

A reference to the Parables naturally leads to the 
consideration of the illustrative method of teaching so 
largely adopted by Our Lord at all periods of His minis- 
try. He emphatically " used similitudes ; " embodying 
divine truth in comparisons, metaphors, allegories, and 
all the various forms of analogical teaching. This 
mode of presenting the matter of instruction is of 
great antiquity and of universal prevalence. The 
glowing imaginations of Oriental races, however, have 
made the East the home of figurative compositions. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that the Bible should 
have been a book of tropes and metaphors, iand the 
divine wisdom is evident in the choice of such a soil 
from which to bring forth the plant of Eevelation. As 
the human eye is now constituted, truth will gejierally 
appear more attractive when embodied in a figure of 
speech, will be more clearly perceived when aided by 
a just simile, and will produce a firmer conviction when 
sustained by a striking analogy. And it must be 
manifest that, other things being equal, the clearer the 
perception, the stronger the hold which the mind will 
retain ; and the more attractive a subject may appear, 
the greater wUl be the interest aNvakeii'&^mSJt^^s^^*^^ 
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readier the disposition of the hearer to receive farther 
instruction ; while for popular ULSe no form of argument 
is so forcible and effective as the analogical. 

But let us look a little more closely at the precise 
character of the illustrations employed by the Model 
Teacher. First of all we observe that there was a 
distinct epoch in Our Lord's ministry at which He 
began to adopt the parabolic form of illustration. On 
a certain day, the Evangelists inform us, at a period 
between the second and third Passovers, and at some 
place on the shores of the Lake of Galilee, Je&us 
commenced that series of allegorical narratives and 
descriptions which thenceforth became the type of His 
public discourses. Previously to this, scarcely any 
illustrations are recorded sufiGlciently connected and 
prolonged to warrant our giving them the name of 
parables, though the original term is used by the 
Evangelists to denote other kinds of figurative 
expressions. And the change was marked by an inquiry 
on the part of the disciples, " Why speakest Thou 
unto them in parables ] " 

In Our Lord's earlier teachings we find simileSy or 
simple comparisons, sometimes between visible objects 
and spiritual truths, e,g,, " Behold the fowls of the 
air," &c, ; at others, between objects familiar though 
not present, e.^., " Whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man which built his house • upon a rock," &c. : 
" Whereunto shall I liken this generation 1 It is like 
unto children sitting in the markets," &c. Metaphors 
are abundant. "I will make you fishers of misn;" 
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*' He was a burning and a shining light;" " Enter ye 
in at the straight gate ; " " Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth;" '*The light of 
the body is the eye;" "Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles ] " *•' Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me ; " " Can the children of the bride- 
chamber fast while the bridegroom is with them 1 " 
Here and there -we meet with modes of expression 
which are called parables, and which approach the 
modem idea of such compositions ; e.g., the strong 
man anned, keeping his palace ; the new and old 
bottles, and the new and old cloth, &c, ; so that the 
transition to actual parabolic discourse, though marked, 
is not actually abrupt. 

There is a clear difference, however, in point of 
simplicity, between the two periods. Comparatively 
few expressions of an enigmatical or ambiguous character 
occur in the earlier teaching, and neither the disciples 
nor the people at large appeared to have experienced 
any difficulty in comprehending them. But this could 
not be said of the parables. The disciples did not under- 
stand them until the Great Teacher had expounded 
their meaning : while the multitudes seem to have 
listened to them as striking narratives, but to have 
scarcely recognized any spiritual signification. They 
were pleased with the casket, but had not sufficient 
earnestness to desire a view of the jewel which it 
enshrined. Herein lies a danger incidental to all 
illustrative teaching — a danger of the pupil confounding 
the medium with the object — of losing the inward and 
spiritual in the outward and i£ia.tei\a!L 's^siJsi^'^ccsasxi^. 
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This, we have seen, was a prominent defect in those 
to whom Christ came, and it is a common failing still 
with the yoimg and untrained nature. To meet it, the 
Saviour presented the same truth in different dresses 
—taught one doctrine by the aid of several different 
images ; thus showing that the figures were accidental 
and subordinate, and embodied something permanent, 
unvarying, and precious. But the question of the 
disciples recurs : " Why did Our Lord adopt a plan of 
instruction so obscure and enigmatical ?" Putting aU 
preconceived ideas aside, let us listen to His own. answer. 
" He said unto them, Because it is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given. For whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall have more abundance ; but 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even 
that he hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables, 
because they seeing see not, and hearing they hear 
not, neither do they understand ; and in them is fulfilled 
the prophecy of Esaias,'* &c. With the utmost plain- 
ness. Our Lord here teaches, that because His earlier 
and more simple teaching had been unimproved by the 
people at large, therefore truth would now be veiled in 
obscurer figures. The multitude had listened with 
outward ears to simple instructions, yet without hearts 
to obey. Their inward " ears " were " dull of hearing," 
and " their eyes " they had " closed." 

Yet even here mercy was mingled with judgment. 

Our Lord would not refrain from advancing His 

more earnest and attentive hearers to a higher stage of 

instruction, merely because others had failed to profit by 
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His earlier discourses, and were thus unfitted for new 
truths. To them who had, more should he given. 
Yet He did not cease to teach, and that as puhlicly 
as hefore ; hut the parahle served as a test of the 
learners' disposition — if they desired to penetrate its 
hidden meaning, the Great Teacher was ever ready to 
dispense spiritual instruction to those who asked it ; if 
otherwise (as seems to have heen the case with all hut a 
few), the penalty of ignorance was justly due to none 
but the hearers. Moreover, all the parables were not 
equally obscure — those of the Mustard Seed, the Leaven, ' 
and the Pearl of Great Price, could have needed but little 
in the way of explanation. All, too, were highly 
attractive ; no portions of the Saviour's teaching are more 
beautiful and affecting than the parables of the Lost 
Sheep, the Good Shepherd, and the Prodigal Son ; while 
they possess no small degree of clearness and simplicity. 
Moreover, they insinuated truth without giving a 
sudden shock to long-standing prejudices. We thus 
see that while this change in Christ's mode of instruc- 
tion was in some respects a just punishment for the 
perverse indolence and heedlessness of His hearers, it 
was yet fully in keeping with the gentleness and 
patience of the Model Teacher of mankind. 

The wondrous adaptation which everywhere dis- 
tinguishes the recorded utterances of Our Lord is 
strikingly evidenced in His choice of illustrations. 
He chose His similes and metaphors, not from recondite 
or distant sources, but from objects familiar to His 
hearers — often from scenes and incidents actually 
visible at the time. The imagety oi ^i^x'^^^mX^vsa*^^^ 
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such, as none could fail to understand — truly local and 
familiar to Jewish peasants, yet mostly plain and 
intelligible to men of every age and of all nationalities. 
In Galilee, the Sower and Keaper ; in Samaria, Jacob's 
ancient "Well ; in Jerusalem, the Temple Service, were 
made the media of striking and impressive lessons — 
lessons not only for the immediate hearers, but for all 
future time; and we who teach the young are 
admonished, by the pattern thus set before us, to 
employ illustration as a means of imparting moral and 
spiritual truth — to select our illustrative matter from 
the everyday life of our pupils — and, lest they should 
mistake the mere garb of instruction for its own self, 
to vary the garb, while preserving unaltered that which 
it clothes and adorns. In this employment of the 
most familiar objects as means of illustration, we have 
the highest of all sanctions. Yet I may be permitted 
to remark on the similarity observable here, as in other 
respects, between the modes of instruction pursued by 
Our Divine Lord and those adopted by the illustrious 
Socrates. Hear the latter described by his pupil 
Alcibiades. "He is always talking about great market- 
asses, and brass-founders, and leather-cutters, and 
skin-dressers ; and this is his perpetual custom, so 
that any dull and unobservant person might easily 
laugh at his discourse. Eut if any one should see it 
opened, as it were, and get within the sense of his 
words, he would then find that they alone, of all that 
enters into the mind of man to utter, had a profound 
and persuasive meaning, and that they were most divine.'^ 
It might seem a task almost abaxndl^ u^^dkaa to 
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urge upon Christian teachers the adoption of the 
illustrative method, and still more so to attempt a 
formal defence of that which Our Lord's own example 
has inculcated and sanctified. Yet we have heard 
of a Sunday-school superintendent who "strongly 
objected" to the use of illustrations, either in the 
pulpit or the class ! while the ordinary practice of many 
instructors, in church and chapel, in day and Sunday- 
schools alike, seems to warrant the conclusion that such 
an opinion is more common than might have been 
supposed. One is tempted to ask, " Do such persons 
ever read the Gospels?" but it might be more per- 
tinently inquired, " Do they ever realize the fact that 
Christ was a teacher — a teacher who employed definite 
methods of instruction — and who dealt with intellectual 
and moral natures strikingly resembling, for the most 
part, those of our modern hearers of religious teaching, 
whether in the church or the school? Certainly they 
do not realize the undoubted fact, that in neglecting 
illustration as a means of conveying truth to the 
immature or undisciplined mind, they are ignoring the 
use of a golden key to the understanding, the judgment, 
the memory, and the taste. Truth, whatever its 
embodiments, is essentially invaluable, but its practical 
worth is largely dependent on the mode of its 
presentation. The doctrines set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount, or the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
would not be less precious if expressed in dry and 
abstract generalizations, but, beyond all question, their 
influence upon human minds and hearts would b^ 
seriouslj diminished. 
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Apart from the theological considerations to which 
we have adverted, the course taken by the Great 
Teacher in reference to illustration is remarkable and 
suggestive. 

His teaching began with simple figurative expressions 
— similes and metaphors, brief, and more or less 
isolated; not unfrequently exemplified by actual 
surrounding circumstances. So in the earlier stages 
of instruction, the youthful mind requires that illustra- 
tion should assume this very form. As yet, it is too 
feeble to trace a sustained or complex analogy, and 
therefore the allegory and the parable are beyond its 
grasp. It demands simple comparisons and figures, 
and in these it delights, provided the imagery be drawn 
from the circle of its own ideas and experiences ; while 
the object-lesson will be the most forcible and attractive 
of all. Anecdotes, if short and easy, are also eminently 
acceptable. These are rarely supplied by Our Lord's . 
verbal discourses. His daily acts of power and 
benevolence supplying the materials instead ; and no 
anecdotal illustrations are more beautiful in the eyes 
even of children than those which are drawn from the 
incidents of the Saviour's ministry, especially when 
accompanied by pictorial representations. 

It is to be regretted that so many teachers, either 
from prejudice or mere inattention, neglect the use of 
common objects in the instruction of younger pupils. 
Valuable as the ear is among the avenues of thought, 
the eye should always be appealed to, where practicable, 
in addition. An idea is more securely lodged in the 
mind when entrusted to the care of two senses than 
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when committed to the guardianship of only one ; and 
we need not fear " secularizing " our moral and 
religious instructions by teaching in accordance 
with those laws to which the great Source of 
Truth has subjected the intellect of man. A single 
example will suffice to indicate the kind of illus- 
tration intended. Suppose a teacher preparing as 
junior class-lesson on the well-known verse, "Come 
now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord : 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow ; though they be red Hke crimson, they shall be 
as wool." He meets with the following illustrative 
fragment, which he takes from a Sunday School 
magazine : — '* We have some little difficulty," said a 
scientific lecturer, " with the iron-dyes, but the most 
troublesome of all are the Turkey-red rags. You see 
I have dipped this into my solution ; its red is paler, 
but it is stiU strong. If I steep it long enough to 
efface the colour entirely, the fibre will be destroyed ; 
it will be useless for our manufacture. How then are 
we to dispose of our red rags? We leave their 
indelible dye as it is, and make them into red blotting- 
paper. Perhaps you have wondered why your writing- 
pad is red. Now you know the reason." Translated 
into simpler phraseology, this anecdote would doubt- 
less prove useful and telling in the case supposed. 
But how much more effective would the illustration 
become, if a piece of deep-red cloth or silk, and a 
half-sheet of pink blotting-paper, were produced and 
exhibited, as a visible commentary on the teacher's 
words ! Eightly used, their effect 'wo\3lL"3l \>^ \iC> ^<5i«iai^ 
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the lesson to the mind of the pupil, for weeks and 
perhaps years to come, whenever his eye rested on a 
crimson fabric, or even a fragment of red blotting- 
paper ! The mental — may we not hope the moral 
impression also? — would prove as indelible as the 
chemical dye. 

We have seen that the second stage of Our Lord's 
illustrative teaching was marked by parables as its 
leading feature. In like manner the intellectual stage 
which we have just been considering is succeeded by 
one in which the boy or girl becomes able to under- 
stand and appreciate more complex and - extended 
forms of illustration — such as apologues, parables, 
and allegories, each of which consists of a chain of 
analogies. The parabolic discourses of Christ may, 
of course, be now expounded, and it will be well for 
the teacher to study carefoUy their leading features, 
regarded in an educational aspect. Observe their 
brevity : the longest consists of but twenty-two 
short verses, while a large"* proportion are contained in 
less than six. One of the chief dangers in the employ- 
ment of allegories in ordinary teaching arises from 
their proneness to undue amplitude, and consequent 
intricacy and tediousness — faults which become serious 
when the time for tuition is limited. Notice also the 
simplicity and truthfulness of Christ's parables. I^ot 
only is each object derived from familiar sources — the 
entire narrative, though fictitious, is true to nature. 
In the fable and allegory more licence is permitted in 
this respect ; but the parable should be natural and 
Jife-like. Mark the unity of purpose ^hkh pervades 
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each ; there is always one leading lesson, though, there 
may be other and subordinate truths. In all such 
illustrations let the teacher of youth have a definite 
object, that the main points may be grasped and 
remembered by the pupil, even if some of the minor 
analogies are lost upon him. 

But it is a fact which no Christian ought to over- 
look, that the teachings of Our Lord did not terminate 
with His visible earthly ministry. Concerning the 
Divine Spirit, He declared, in one of His latest dis- 
courses, " He shall take of mine and show it unto 
you. He shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you." The Holy Spirit, we thus learn, was to 
revive and continue the Saviour's instructions, and as 
one of the results of this promised aid we have the 
apostolic Epistles. St. Paul, for instance, repeatedly 
claims to have received, ''by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ," those *' commandments " and doctrines which 
he communicated to the early churches. How is it, 
then, that these writings differ in so marked a degree 
from the earlier teachings of the Saviour in respect to 
illustration 1 Why are parables absent, for instance, 
throughout the Epistles 1 The fact that inspiration did 
not interfere with the individuality of the sacred 
writers does not meet the difficulty ; for why should 
not Peter and John speak in parables as well as Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, if their Divine Teacher had deemed it 
fitting thus to make known His will 1 

The true answer we beHeve to be this, that we have 
in the Epistles a higher stage oi CVms^I ^ \»^^0!ccisi%'v^5isca^ 
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before. The milk' of the Word may now be replaced 
by " stronger meat," for the ,age of spiritual infancy 
is passing away. Hence truth needs less aid from 
symbols. Illustrative matter is still necessary, and 
cannot fail to be attractive, but it is presented in a 
more condensed and incidental form. Compare, .for 
example, the imagery of the Sermon on the Mount 
with that of the fifteenth chapter of the 1st Epistle 
to the Corinthians, or the sixth chapter of Ephesians, 
and observe how condensed are the figures used by 
the apostle, and how subordinate a position they 
occupy. Now, the experienced teacher of youth well 
knows that the forms of illustration fitted for the 
instruction of advanced pupils bears, to those more 
suited for junior scholars, a relation similar to 
that which we notice between the imagery of the 
Epistles and that of the Gospels. Illustration is now 
made more condensed — ^figures are introduced allu- 
sively, and several different metaphors may succeed 
each other without confusing the mind of the 
learner, whose powers of conception and judgment 
have acquired some degree of firmness and vigour. 
Simpler forms of illustration, and allegorical modes of 
expression, are still admissible, and should by no 
means be dispensed with ; only let it be remembered 
that the pupil is now better able to appreciate truth 
for its own sake, and to grasp its meaning with less 
aid from material analogies. 

Keverting in thought once more to the education of 

God's ancient people, may we not recognise a stage of 

divine tuition earlier than, any we have mentioned. 
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and in which truth was almost exclusively embodied 
in the visible symbols of a wondrous and impressive 
rituaH And does not this correspond with that 
infantile period of individual development in which 
an object-lesson is the only possible form in which 
instruction can be received 1 

Thus the highest Example which the teacher can 
contemplate, sets forth illustration as one of the most 
important aids to moral and spiritual teaching in all 
its stages. We have seen how the Great Educator 
employed it to simplify and to adorn His instructions; 
to render truth clear, attractive, and permanent in its 
hold upon the memory. He also used it, as will be 
seen, to enforce the doctrines which He came to reveal. 

Closely connected with the illustrative method of 
teaching, which, in its widest sense, may be said to 
include it, is the employment of aphorism, proverb, 
and paradox as vehicles of instruction. The most 
casual reader of the New Testament cannot have failed 
to notice how frequently phrases of this character 
occur in Our Saviour's discourses and conversations. 
We have, for example, such aphorisms as "!N"o servant 
can serve two masters ; " " Wisdom is justified of her 
children ; " " He that hath ears to hear, let him hear;" 
" There are first which shall be last, and the last shall 
be first ; " " Many are called, but few are chosen ; " 
" There is nothing covered which shall not be revealed; 
neither hid, which shall not be known." Proverbs 
often point the direct teachings of Christ, e.g., " K the 
blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch ; " 
" It is easier for a camel to go tloiow^ "Ocia ^1^ ^^ '^ 
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needle, than for a rich, man to enter into the kingdom 
of God ; " " Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned 1 " 

Among the proverbial sayings of Christ we not 
uncommonly find assertions which bear the aspect of 
paradoxes. For example, " Let the dead bury their 
dead ; " " From him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that which he hath ; " '* If the light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness;" 
'^ He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it ; " "If ye have 
not been faithful in another man's, who shall give 
you that which is your own 1 " These seemed to be 
contradictory in their terms. Others seemed incon- 
sistent with facts, or with other portions of Our Lord's 
teaching, e.g., "I came not to send peace, but a 
sword ; " "I am come to send fire on the earth ; " "If 
a man keep my saying, he shall never see death;" 
" 'No man hath ascended up to heaven, but He that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of Man who is 
in heaven;'* "Ye must be born again;" "Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up." 
Others, again, were moral paradoxes — " hard sayings " 
for humanity to receive — "Love your enemies;" 
" Bless them that curse you ; " " Whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also." "If thy hand or thy foot offend thee, 
cut it off." " If any man come to me, and hate not 
his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot he my disciple," 
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[Not all the proverbial sayings of Christ originated 
with Him ; a few were common among the Jews of 
that period, or are traceable to the Eabbins. The 
wisdom of the Great Teacher is discernible even in 
those borrowed truths, not only on the principle of 
dssociation — ^the well-known proverb assisting the 
hearers to remember the new truths which He had 
linked with it — but also because the latter would be 
the more willingly accepted when supported by the 
former — a point which will be alluded to in * 
subsequent stage of our inquiry. Even when Our Lord 
thus condescended to employ, as it were, the current 
coin of the people or their teachers, He impressed upon 
it His own matchless image and superscription; in this, 
as in other things — to quote the fine reflection of 
Archbishop Trench — " it was His to make all things 
new." 

The educational uses of such sententious forms of 
tuition as those now adverted to, are manifold and 
obvious. That proverbial teaching is well suited to a 
popular audience is proved, not only by every-day 
observation, but by the fact that proverbs are common 
to all nations, ancient and modern, civilized or 
barbarous; and may therefore be regarded as an 
expression of human taste, no less than embodiments 
of human thought and opinion. Being brief, they 
please by their conciseness, and are easily remembered ; 
they appeal to the experience and the sympathies of 
those among whom they circulate, and by such persons 
they are deemed just and forcible, whether really true 
or otherwise. Those which ai^ oib^^Mx^ ^i^<5k ^-^^i^^ 
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curiosity, which is gratified by the perception of a 
half-hidden truth. 

As teachers of the young, let us not overlook the 
lesson thus presented. A judicious admixture of the 
proverbial, and even, at times, of the paradoxical, with 
our more formal instructions, will stimulate the 
attention and interest of our pupils, and give force and 
point to our words. Let us not weakly deem it 
unworthy of our sacred themes to press into our service 
the popular proverb, the enigmatical aphorism, or the 
passing phrase of the day. Our Great Model has done 
so, and from Him we may learn how common bread, 
consecrated by His blessing, becomes meet for the 
table of the Lord. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Chbist as a Questioner. 

Eeadeis of the New Testament will hardly need to 
be reminded that Questions entered largely into the 
conversations and discourses of Our Lord. He 
taught His friends and confuted His enemies by 
inquiries which, ^* like arrows in the hands of a 
mighty man," sped direct to the mark, and infixed 
themselves in the understanding and conscience of the 
hearer. We have just now adverted to instances of 
this in speaking of the Saviour's use of analogical 
reasoning — ^many of the illustrations employed by HJTn 
being thrown into the interrogative form. His ques- 
tions were very often of the class which we may call 
suggestive — ^turning the thoughts of the learner inward, 
and awakening salutary trains of reflection. Examples 
are numerous in the Sermon on the Mount : — " If ye 
love them which love you, what reward have jel Do 
not even the publicans the same ? " "Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment ? " 
*' Behold the fowls of the air . . . . are ye not much 
better than they 1 " So also in later discourses : " Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing 1" **What went 
ye out into the wilderness to see 1 " " Thinkest thou 
that I cannot pray to My Father, and He shall 
presently give me more than We\v^\^^oTi^ q1%s^«^^\ 
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But how, then, shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it must hel " "Suppose ye that these Galileans 
were sinners above all the Galileans because they 
suffered such things 1 " " If ye believe not Moses, 
how shall ye believe My words ? " 

The employment of questions for direct instruction, 
and in the application of truth already presented, is 
most conspicuous in Our Saviour's^ discourses. Take 
a few examples out of many that might be cited. 
When Peter communicated to Jesus the demand for 
the temple tribute, the latter propounded a question : 
" How thinkest thou, Simon, of whom do the kings of 
the earth take custom or tribute — of their own children 
or of strangers ? Peter saith unto Him, Of strangers. 
Jesus said unto Him, Then are the children free." 
How thought-awakening was such an inquiry, when 
based upon the Saviour's uniform compliance with all 
the customs of the Jewish law ! Though obeying as a. 
suhjectf He claimed in those words the immunity of a 
royal Son. Take also the close of such parables as the 
Two Debtors. "Tell me," says Christ to the proud 
Pharisee, "which of them will love him most]" We 
know the reply, and the crushing application. So 
again in the parable of the Two Sons. " Whether Of 
them twain, " inquired the Great Teacher of the cavilling 
priests who stood around — " whether of them twain 
did the will of his father ]" They say unto Him, 
" The first." " Verily, I say unto you," was the solemn 
assurance, " the publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you." So with the application 
of the parable of the Yineyatd — ^''^WtecL^^valjcyt^Qt 
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Hhe vineyard cometh, what will lie do unto those 
Imsbandmen V* 

In the parable of the Good Samaritan, and some 
ottier instances, Our Lord answered questions by 
questions : " Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
lifef' He replied, "What is written in the law — 
liow readest thou ? " " Who is my neighbour ? " He 
answered, " Which of these, then, thinkest thou was 
neighbour unto him that fell among thieves ?" " Why 
do the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast, but 
Thy disciples fast not?" was asked on another occasion ; 
an illustration in an interrogative form was the answer 
— " Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, when 
the bridegroom is with them ^ " The disciples enquired, 
*'Iiord, flpeakest Thou this parable unto us or unto 
all ? " And the Lord said, " Who then is that faithful' 
and wise steward whom his lord shall make ruler over 
Im household V 

Examples of questions designed to refute cavilling or 
malicious inquiries are also recorded, e.g., " Why doth 
this man speak blasphemies ? Who can forgive sins 
but Gk>d alone V Our Lord replied, " Whether is easier, 
to say thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and 
walkr 

"Tell us. Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar or no V* 
was the treacherous question of the Pharisees and 
Herodians. **Whose is this image and superscription V' 
was the confounding answer of Infinite Wisdom. 

In one or two cases the Great Teacher appears to 
have employed the same weapon to sUenc^ TCkgTCA ^^3^^^- 
sitjr, as when he replied to t\iO^^ ^\lo J^^^saaxs^^^ 
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^^authority" for His miglity works — " The baptism of 
Jolin, was it from heaven or of men ? " or as when, 
after repeated efforts to entrap Him into admissions 
which might render Him amenable to the law, He- 
sHenced His opponents by the unexpected inquiry,. 
'^ What think ye of Messiah ; whose son is He ? They 
say unto Him, The Son of David, He answered and 
said. How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord — 
how is He then his Son ?" 

Why did the Model Teacher thus largely employ 
the interrogative method of instruction? We may 
not be able to enumerate all the motives by which 
perfect Wisdom was actuated ; but some of the pur- 
poses subserved by this mode of presenting truth ara 
sufficiently obvious. In the first place, it was eminently 
stimvlative and awakening. What was said of Xeno- 
crates — ^that " he was a dull horse and needed the spur " 
— ^was eminently true, as we saw, of Our Lord's hearers, 
in relation to spiritual truth, ^o instrument of tuition 
could be so effective to rouse them from their torpor aa 
skilful and suggestive inquiries. Wielded by an un- 
erring hand, they awoke the slumbering intellect at the 
same time that they pierced the conscience, and made 
men think as well as feel. Such questions as those 
which have been quoted were designed and adapted to 
promote reflection, and implant germs of salutary 
thought which should bear blessed fruits in time to 
come. We can discern this gracious intention in all 
Our Lord's interrogative instructions. And even those 
questions whose immediate purpose was to silence or 
confute, embodied divine tru.t\ia, \Ai\fi\i TDi"^\A liw^ 
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proved alike to Pharisee and Sadducee, had they been 
but willing to receive them, the seeds of everlasting life. 

Again, the question made the pupil his own teacher. 
How firequently this occurred, I need hardly point out. 
"The inquiry made in ignorance became a clue to the 
discovery of truth ; the thoughtless cavil gave rise to 
solemn and humiliating confession; the malicious 
assault met with a crushing yet salutary defeat. Truth 
is seldom so acceptable, and never so influential, as 
when we ourselves apply it. We steel our hearts, it 
may be against the reproofs of others, but when brought 
to utter our own condemnation we admit the shaft of 
t5onviction, as it were, "between the joints of the 
armour." By such means the Great Teacher led His 
disciples from one stage of knowledge to another, 
T)ringing them to appreciate the reasonableness, beauty, 
and excellence of the doctrines He came to reveal, 
«ven when these were most antagonistic to national 
or sectarian prejudices. 

As teachers of the young, it behoves us to study well 
Tiow best we may imitate our divine Example in these 
modes of teaching. A sluggish pupil is no uncommon 
sight in the Sunday-school class ; and minds that are 
quick to apprehend matters of every-day interest, are 
sometimes strangely obtuse toward moral and spiritual 
truth. No method is so well adapted to waken these 
dormant perceptions as earnest and suggestive question- 
ing. l!^or can a better course be pursued when, as will 
occasionally happen, a temporary stagnation of life and 
interest occurs among our youthful hearers. We must 
ply them with questions, and tows^ \j!cL<b^3L ^ai^^iisJs^ss^ 
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active exercise ; provided always that the quiesceno 
he not the result of previous intellectual exertion. Ii 
the latter case, illustration^ not interrogation^ is wha 
*the pupils are hest fitted to receive. 

But our questions will he hut inefficient instrument 
unless we can, at least in some humhle degree, impar 
to them the directness and suggestiveness which charac 
terize those of the Master. Like His, they should h< 
so direct and pointed as to admit of hut one reply y anc 
allow no shift or evasion. If no audihle answer h( 
required they must he truly suggestive, or they will fal 
lifeless into the understanding. Let it he ever remem 
hered that if they are to awaken thought in the pupil 
they must first have awakened thought in the teacher 

And let them, like the Saviour's questions, he 

emhodied in words so few, that none shall he ahle tc 

forget, and so simple, that none shall fail to under 

stand. 

Attention may also he called, though the point is nol 

material to our inquiry, to the analogy which again 

presents itself between Our Lord's mode of instruction 

and that of the Athenian sage. The reader will not need 

to he informed that Socrates was an eminent questionei 

— so eminent that the interrogative method has also 

received the name of Socratic. The position taken up 

by the philosopher was a very remarkable and 

suggestive one. He considered that the truths which 

man needed most to know were within his reach 

— ^lay within him, in fact, like dormant seeds in an 

TintiUed soil — only needing the ploughshare of earnest 

inquiry to make them germinate and grow. Science 
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could not be poured into a man : it must be drawn 
out, and that by his own labour ; others might assist, 
but that was alL The sophists had declared that there 
was no such thing as absolute truth ; for man was the 
measure of truth, and men differed perpetually among 
themselyes. Socrates held, that beneath this stratum 
of shifting opiniony there lay a substratum of unvarying 
trrdh. His object was to dig down into that region, 
and to lead others to do the same. He therefore neither 
lectured nor gathered a school; he proposed no 
theories ; he declared that he knew nothing except the 
fact of his own ignorance, which other men seemed to 
be unconscious of, and herein lay the difference between 
them and himself. 

With such views we need not wonder that the 
chosen task of Socrates was to lead his countrymen to 
think and enquire, and that for this purpose he should 
have employed his eloquence in praising virtue, in 
exhorting men to study it, and in using the question — 
which no other uninspired teacher has ever wielded 
with such skill — as a means of stimulating them to this 
all-important work of searching out the true nature and 
limits of right and wrong* 

The interrogative method, as he employed it, was 
chiefly directed to the refutation of error. Virtue and 
knowledge he regarded as identical; vice or moral 
evil was ignorance — ^to remove ignorance was to establish 
virtue. Under the influence of this mistaken view, 
Socrates addressed himself to the subversion of error 
— ^the correction of mistakes. His mode of procedure 
was characteristic of a man vjIio o^^ «sA ^<^€\sfe^ N*^ 
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owe nothing to mere factitious accessories. It was 
eminently conversational. Like Our blessed Lord, 
Socrates taught by conversing with men in the market- 
place, by the wayside, and in all ordinary places of 
public resort. He would get into conversation with 
the shallow, the conceited, and the ignorant and mis- 
guided. With the air of a humble inquirer he would 
start a question— " What is justice f' "What is 
piety V " What is a law ? " The answer would come at 
once, with all confidence, and perhaps a little pertness. 
" Having got this answer " — ^I quote the language of 
Mr. Grote — "Sokrates put firesh questions, applying 
it to specific cases, to which the' respondent was com- 
pelled to give answers inconsistent with the first ; thus 
showing that the definition was either too narrow or 
too wide, or defective in some essential condition. 
The respondent then amended his answer; but this 
wa9 a prelude to other questions, which could only be 
answered in ways inconsistent with the amendment ; 
and the respondent, after many attempts to disentangle 
himself, was obliged to plead guilty to the inconsis- 
tencies, with an admission that he could make no satis- 
factory answer to the original query, which had at 
first appeared so easy and famUiar. Or, if he did 
not himself admit this, the hearers, at least, felt 
it forcibly. The dialogue, as given to tis, commonly 
ends with a result purely negative, proving that the 
respondent was incompetent to answer the questions 
proposed to him, in a manner consistent and satis- 
factory even to himself. Sokrates, as he professed 
A7J22 the heghmmg to have no positive theory to support, 
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80 he mamtams to the end the same air of a learner 
who should be glad to solve the difl&culty if he could, 
but regrets to find himself disappointed of that instruc- 
tion which the respondent had promised." 

Such was the method of Socrates. It must not be 
supposed that his efforts were merely negative. Having 
discovered much for himself (though not professing to 
have done so), he naturally sought to lead others to 
like conclusions. This is beautifully illustrated in the 
exquisite dialogue on the immortality of the soul, 
though the " Crito, " and other dialogues, come to us as 
filtered through the mind of Plato, who uses his master 
as the exponent of his own views and speculations. 
Still, the ordinary conversations of Socrates appear to 
have been negative and general, rather than positive 
and speciaL He was a brilliant example of what 
unaided reason can and cannot accomplish. The 
depths of moral truth which he was able to sound 
awaken our admiration of that intellect which was 
made in the image of Deity ; those deeper truths to 
which he never attained should inspire our gratitude 
that man has not been left to his own unaided efforts. 
Socrates came to show how high the eagle-flights of 
reason can soar : Jesus Christ came to show how low 
the love of Grod can descend. Both took their stations 
in the common walks of men ; both sought to touch 
the springs of human thought, and lead those who 
heard them to inquire and reflect on those great themes 
which were of supreme concern to all. But while 
Socrates confessed, '' I know nothing save my own 
ignorance," Jesus whispered, " 1 am \\i<^ X.'tqScl*'* 
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Socrates awoke questionings and longings in the 
minds of his chosen hearers^ which not even his com* 
nianding voice could appease. In Jesus, every desire was 
satisfied, and every doubt and perplexity were lulled 
to rest. In the near prospect of his personal departure 
from among them, the disciples of Socrates cried, Id 
agony of spirit, as he bade them charm away their feai 
of death, " Whence can we procure a skilful charmer foi 
such a case, now you are about to leave us?" " Greece 
is wide," he replied, " and in it surely there are skUfuJ 
men, and there are also many barbarous nations, al] 
of which you should search, seeking such a charmer, 
sparing neither money nor toil, as there is nothing qb 
which you can more reasonably spend your money." 

We need that Charmer, for our hearts are sore, 
With longings for the things that may not be, 

Faint for the friends that shidl return no more. 
Dark with distrust, or wrung with agony. 

What is this life 7 and what to us is death ? 

Whence came we ? whither go ? and where are those 
Who, in a moment, stricken from our side, 

Passed to that land of shadow and repose ? 

Are they all dust ? and dust must we become ? 

Or are they living in some unknown clime ? 
Shall we regain them in that far off home. 

And live anew beyond the waves of time ? 

Oh, man divine ! — on thee our souls have hung, 
Thou wert our teacher in these questions high, 

But, ah! this day divides thee from our side, 
And veils in dust thy kindly guiding eye. 
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Where is that Chabiceb, whom thou bid'st us seek ? 

On what far shores may His sweet voice be heard ? 
When shall these questions of our yearning souls 

Be answered by the bright Eternal Word ? 

So spake the youth of Athens, weeping round, 

When Socrates lay calmly down to die ; 
So spake the sage, prophetic of the hour 

When earth's fair Morning Star should rise on high. 

They found him not, those youths of soul divine, 
Long seeking, wandering, watching on life's shore, — 

Eeasoning, aspiring, yearning for the light. 
Death came and found them,— doubting as before. 

But years passed on, — and lo ! the Charmer came, — 
Pure, silent, sweet as comes the silver dew, — 

And the world knew Him not, — He walked alone,— 
Encircled only by His trusting few. 

Like the Athenian sage, rejected, scorned. 
Betrayed, condemned. His day of doom drew nigh ; 

He drew His faithful few more closely round, 
And told them that His hour was come to die. 

" Let not your heart be troubled," then He said ; 

'< My father's house hath mansions large and fair ; 
I go before you to prepare your place ; 

I will return to take you with me there.** 

And since that hour the awful Foe is charmed, 

And life and death are glorified and fair ; 
Whither He went we know, — the way we know, — 

And with firm step press on to meet Him there. 



CHAPTEK V. 

Christ's methods op applying truth.. 

This may perhaps be a convenient place to allude 
to the striking manner in which our Lord applied 
the truths He taught to the consciences of His hearers. 
In this most difficult task we discern a Master Hand. 
Often interrogative in their form, as in some of the 
instances already quoted, Christ's applications of truth 
are wondrously close, pointed, and terse in their 
character, leaving no room for misunderstanding or 
evasion, even in the most unwilling listener. As 
further examples, note the conversation, recorded by 
St. Mark, which arose out of the disciples' singularly 
thoughtless and culpable misunderstanding of BKs 
caution, " Take heed, and beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees," &c. They said, " It is because we have 
taken no bread ;" — what need of anxious providing on 
behalf of the Great Dispenser of food to multitudes % 
See how our Saviour applied the word of reproof — 
" When I brake the five loaves among five thousand, 
how many baskets-fall of fragments took ye upl 
They say unto Him, Twelve. And when the seven 
among four thousand, how many baskets-fall of 
fragments took ye up 1 And they said. Seven. And 
He said unto them, How is it that ye do not under- 
stand, that I spake it not to you coii&^Ttmi!^ bread 
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that ye should beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees)'' Again, the lawyer who, to 
evade xmpleasing convictions, asked,'/^"Who is my neigh- 
bour 1" was compelled to submit to an application 
much closer even than that' already uttered : '^ This 
do, and thou shalt live ;" for the Great Teacher, having 
related the parable of the Good Samaritan, ended 
it with the searching inquiry, ".Which of these 
three, thinkest thou^ was neighbour unto him that 
fell among the thieves ? And he said " (he could not 
utter the hated name of Samaritan), " he that showed 
mercy on him." Mark the confounding rejoinder — 
*'Go, and do thou likewise." So, in such solemn 
applications of doctrine as the following, after a lesson 
on faith — " Fear not, therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows." After a parable against 
covetousness — "So is he that layeth up treasure 
for himself and is not rich before God." After 
an illustration of watchfulness — "Be ye, therefore, 
ready also ; for the Son of Man cometh at an hour 
when ye think not." After the question respecting 
the Galileans — " Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish." In response to an inquiry, " Lord, are there 
few that be saved V — " Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate ; for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, 
and shall not be able." And, not to multiply examples, 
which the memory of every student of the Gospels will 
readily supply, let us again refer to the closing sen- 
tences connected with the parable of the Husbandman : 
"When the lord of the vineyard cometh, what will he 
do unto those husbandmen V Tte ^^o^<b ^gss^^^^t^s^J^ 
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perceiving the prophetic truth which they were tmcon- 
«ciously uttering, "He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men," &c. To which the Saviour seems to 
have responded, taking up the awful words, " He shall 
come and destroy these husbandmen, and shall give 
the vineyard to others/' The conscience-stricken 
hearers answer, " God forbid ! " 

Our instructions, as Christian teachers, will gain' 
largely in impressiveness, and we may hope in real and 
lasting influence, if we seek to imitate ouar great 
Examplar in His applications of sacred doctrines. Let' 
us study them closely, and strive to be pointed though 
kind, and searching though earnest, in bringing home 
truth to the consciences of the young. Too often do 
we, in common with other religious instructors, fail 
here, where failure cannot but be disastrous. We 
generalize when we ought to individualize, and enervatd 
our exhortations by a multitude of words, Greneral 
principles are excellent in their place ; and explicitness 
often involves much of verbal repetition ; but their 
position in a lesson or didactic adxiress is not here — 
they belong to a much earlier stage. Let us, as teachers, 
spare no pains to explam fully the facts which ordi- 
narily constitute the body of our instructions ; let us 
deduce from them the broadest and most comprehensive 
doctrines ajid principles ; but when the time for making 
a personal application of truth has arrived, let us be 
close, terse, and specific. Explanation ought to be quite 
unnecessary, and generalizations will utterly fail to 
produce the desired effect. 
JOet us here direct our attontion. lo «ii\ft^\Xi'^ifiaSwa!^ 
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in the instractions of Our Lord, which, it is important 
for US to hear in mind — ^viz., their ijodtive character. 
Although He came to grapple with and overthrow 
many and grievous errors — ^wide-spread superstitions, 
deeply-rooted misconceptions, and long-standing pre- 
judices—yet He never presents Himself to us as a mere 
suhverter of falsehood. He exposed the false maxims 
of mankind and stripped the disguise from error 
wherever He found it. But He knew perfectly how 
futile a task it is to uproot the rank and pestiferous 
growth of error, unless the good seed of truth he sown 
in its place. And hence men who came to Him not 
only learned to discern the false and the wrong, hut 
also to know the true, the wise, and the good. Thus 
to the glosses of the Eahhins He opposed His own 
divine interpretation of the law ; to vain and Pharisaic 
superstitions, the simple ohservances which should 
sj>ring from true devotion ; to mere outward morality, 
the service of the heart. 

Herein we notice a striking contrast hetween. our 
Saviour's teaching and that of the Athenian sage, 
Socrates erroneously imagined that all wrong-doing 
arose 'from wrong-thinking — the true cause of moral 
evil heing a mistaken judgment. Man, as it were, was 
like a self-acting machine of exquisite construction, the 
due working of which was impeded hy errors. Could 
these ohstructions he removed, the machine would at 
once resume its proper action, and accomplish perfectly 
the design of its maker. Could man's ignorance he 
removed, all would go well — the light oi ^.-raJOcL ^^^Js^ 
shine into bis soul as soon as the Tina\.a oi ^Ttcs^ ^««>. 
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dispelled ; and seeing that light, he would walk as a 
child of the light. But Our blessed Lord declared (what 
inferior minds to that of Socrates had moumfally 
perceived) that man's moral nature was not only 
obstructed, but hopelessly deranged beyond all power 
of reparation, save by the hand of its divine Originator. 
He taught that sin sprang not from a misguided 
judgmenty but a perverted will» He showed that this 
moral obliquity rendered the mind incapable of dis* 
covering truth, and involved a persistent unwillingness 
to obey even the known commands of the Deity. 
Hence He came not only to expose the false, but to 
make known the true ; and not only to exhibit 
righteousness, but to impart the ability and the dis- 
position to fulfil it. Socrates smote with the hand of 
a giant the clay-footed image of error ; but when it fell 
men showed no disposition to turn their steps towards 
the temple of truth. Jesus came not only to point to 
the spot where that heaven built fane stood radiant in 
the glory of her Almighty Builder, but gently to lead 
man's footsteps across her sacred threshold, and teach 
them to offer upon her altars the continual incense of 
holy obedience and grateful praise. God be thanked 
for that great Succourer of helpless humanity ! In 
the fulness of time, when philosophy had accomplished 
all that was in her power, the Wisdom of God appeared 
in human form. He came not merely to scatter shams, 
but to reveal realities ; not merely to humble by con- 
victing of folly, but to elevate and dignify by imparting 
true wisdom; not merely to confound and silence, but 
to lead and teach j not merely to aa"^ \Xift ^ooji'^ ihun- 
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dations of error, but to place the trembling feet of the 
awakened sinner on the rock of eternal truth. Tossed 
on the bniows of sin and sorrow, humanity lay a 
drifting wreck ; but in the dark night of her despair 
the Great Helmsman of the soul appeared, to still the 
tempest with His word, and to guide the shattered 
barque into the sure haven of righteousness and peac6 I 



CHAPTEK VI. 

CONVIOTION AND PERSUASION — ^ThB GrEAT TeAOHER's 
METHOD OF PRODUCING THEM. 

Thus far our thoughts have been directed to the 
methods pursued by the Great Teacher in the presen- 
tation of truth to the understandings and consciences 
of His hearers — to the modes in which He explained, 
elucidated, and applied the doctrines of the Gospel, so 
as to make known the divine character and will, both 
in their general features and in their special relations. 
"We have seen with what wondrous skill and beauty 
He progressively unfolded the message of repentance 
and faith — allowing the true light to fall on sin-dark- 
ened eyes " as they were able to bear it " ; graciously 
repeating the same vital truths, because Jewish ears 
were '^ dull of hearing," yet ever varying the tone, 
lest the strain should grow wearisome; making 
heavenly things so simple that all could comprehend, 
and yet so attractive that all must admire. 

But the work of the Great Teacher did not stop 
here. His mission was not merely to sfet forth 
the message of life which He had received of the 
Eather ; it was also needful, as previously remarked, 
to convince men that the message was indeed divine. 
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and to persuade them to obey as well as believe. Let 
us therefore turn our attention to the methods which 
the Saviour pursued in enforcing sacred truth. 

The necessity for such a course is but too obviously 
shown whenever the divine law is unfolded to human 
minds and hearts. Then it becomes plain beyond 
question that the mind is indisposed to believe, and 
the will to obey. Thus the Jews of Our Lord's day 
were represented by Him not only as ignorant, listless, 
and indifferent, but also as " stiffhecked " and '* har- 
dened in heart" — incredulous toward truth, and perverse 
as to righteousness. Hence Our Lord employed means 
to produce both intellectual conviction and practical 
obedience. Let us note some of these. He sought to 
convince by an appeal to analogy , to received facta 
and principleSy and to miracles. 

In reasoning from analogy, two things are assumed 
to be similar, at least in respect to the point to be 
proved ; and from the one case the argument is trans- 
ferred to the other. Thus when Our Lord said, " If a 
son ask bread of one of you that is a father, will he 
give hJTn a stone 1 If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Eather give good gifts unto them 
that ask Him V* — He assumed that God was like an 
earthly parent in His disposition towards His children, 
and argued from the conduct of a human father to tho 
disposition of the Great Father of all. 

One scarcely needs to be reminded how firequently 
Our Lord made use of this kind of reasoning. As 
forms of illustrative teaching, som^ ixia1;asia^'e»\is:^^\i^^s5i^ 
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already alluded to under that head. Analogical reason- 
ing pervades most of the parables, and it was also 
employed by the Great Teacher in correcting mistakes, 
undermining prejudices, and refuting objections. Thus, 
when the Pharisees denounced Him as a Sabbath- 
breaker for healing the diseased on the day of rest, ^e 
Eedeemer at once silenced their cavils by reference 
to analogical cases, either real^ as that of David and 
the shewbread, and the priests in the services of the 
Temple ; or Jiypothetieal, as that of an ox fallen into a 
pit. Their blasphemous accusation of confederacy with 
evil spirits was refuted by the illustrations of the house 
or city or kingdom divided against itseK, and the strong 
man overcome by a stronger than he. They affected 
to despise His compassionate reception of the sinful and 
outcast. " They that be whole," He answered, " need 
not a physician, but they that are sick." The ascetic 
Baptist, and the teacher of Nazareth, who ate and lived 
as ordinary men, were rejected by that generation on 
opposite and inconsistent grounds. The Great Teacher 
exhibited this perversity, and the hollow arguments 
which clothed it, by the striking analogy of the peevish 
and contrary children playing in the market-place. The 
disciples could not bear the thought of their beloved 
Master's sufferings and death : He touchingly pointed 
to the com of wheat, which must fall and die ere it 
could bring forth its increase. Nicodemus stumbled 
at the doctrine of a spiritual birth : he was reminded, 
by the analogy of the wind, that there may be invisible 
forces whose origin and laws of action are not known, 
j'et whose existence is proved by the effects which they 
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produce : wMle the atoning death of Messiah was 
foreshadowed by the brazen serpent of old. 

Here, again, we have a striking point of resemblance 
between the Teacher of Nazareth and the Athenian 
sage. Analogy was a frequent method with Socrates. 
He reasoned " from >3ne thing to another," sometimes 
fallaciously, but more frequently with marvellous force 
and acuteness. In one of his discourses he is described 
by Xenophon as meeting the old objection, " K there 
be a God, why do we not see Him T " Consider," he 
beautifully says — "consider the sun, which seemeth 
as it were set forth to the view of all men, yet suflfereth 
not itself to be too curiously examined ; punishing 
those with blindness who too rashly venture to do so. 
And those ministers of the gods, whom they employ 
to execute their bidding, remain to us invisible ; for 
though the thunderbolt is shot from on high, and 
breaketh in pieces whatever it findeth in its way, yet 
no one seeth it when it falls, when it strikes, or when 
it retires ; neither are the vdnds discoverable to our 
eighty though we plairdy behold the ravages they every- 
where make, and with ease perceive what time they are 
rising. And if there be anything in man partaking of 
the divine nature, it must surely be the soul which 
governs and directs him ; yet no one considers this as 
an object of his sight. Learn, therefore, not to despise 
those things which you cannot see ; judge of the 
greatness of the power by the efPects which are produced, 
and reverence the Deity." 

Socrates, as we have just remarked, sometimes 
reasoned unsoundly from ansHo^, «sA "^si^ '>»» "^ 
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tendency wliich all teachers should strive to guard 
against. Unsound analogies, that is, cases assumed to 
be parallel which are in reality not so, are at the 
foundation of those countless absurdities of comment 
and exposition in which so many theological teachers 
have indulged. Indeed, analogy can be a perfect 
guide only when we follow Him who perfectly under- 
stood all the relations of things, and drew no 
comparisons but such as were warranted by solid 
truth — even the Model Teacher himself. ITevertheless, 
as an adjunct to other forms of reasoning, analogy 
is most valuable ; and when taught by the divine 
Word, we shall find such kinds of argument powerful 
as well as attractive to the young whom we instruct 
in the " things of God." 

In the enforcement of the divine message, the Great 
Teacher appealed to Recognized Principles, whether abso- 
lutely true or merely regarded as such by His hearers. 
He thus met men upon their own ground, and in so doing 
gained for truth, as it were, a first reception in the mind, 
even when it was most unwelcome. The learner felt the 
force of conviction, and the objector was silenced, 
when the new truth was shown to be a logical conse- 
quence of old and recognized opinions. 

In these appeals Our Lord addressed Jews, who as 
such possessed an authoritative code of morals, and a 
recognised theological creed — a divine record, the 
inspiration and infallibility of which was uniformly 
accepted. Hence He constantly referred — ^in enforcing 
Gospel truth and exposing error — " to the law and the 
testimony;" and this foipuipoaea oi ^o^d.^sA^orsR^ifal 
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argument, as well as on the principle of progressive 
instruction, as already pointed out. Let us recal a few 
examples. "WTien John the Baptist, immured in his 
gloomy cell in the castle of Machaerus, began to doubt 
whether He, of whose works he had heard imperfect 
and conflicting reports, were really the Divine Person 
who had been baptized at Bethabara with water and 
the Holy Ghost ; and sent an inquiring message to the 
Saviour; he was pointed to the words of ancient 
prophecy, and bid to compare the prediction with the 
gracious fulfilment. The doctrine that Gentiles should 
participate in the blessings of the Gospel awoke the 
fiercest opposition of the bigoted Israelites. The 
Oreat Teacher showed how foreign such prejudices 
were to the expressed purposes of Israel's God, by 
referring to the striking cases of the Sidonian widow 
and Naaman the Syrian (analogy being here blended 
with an argument from authority); while He quoted a 
current proverb in illustration of their perversity — 
'* No prophet is accepted in his own country." When 
the young ruler anxiously inquired the way of eternal 
life, the Saviour at once referred him to the divine 
law as embodied in the Decalogue. The doctrine of 
the Cross was enforced not only by analogies like that 
of the seed germinating, but also by quotations, again 
and again, from the prophetical writings: "He was 
numbered with the transgressors ;" " I wiU smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered 
abroad.'' 

The attempt to perplex the Great Teacher by the 
instance of the woman and "ket s^e^^Ti \!»sS«»s!>S^^ ^». 
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propounded by the materialistic Sadducees, was refuted 
by adducing the great and glorious truth embodied in 
Old Testament declaration, that " Grod was not the God 
of the dead, but of the living/' communicating to Hi& 
chosen ones His own immortality. When the blind 
formalists of the day took exception to the neglect, on 
the part of Christ's disciples, of the customary formal 
ablutions before meals, they were silenced not merely by 
the analogy of food, but by showing that PharisaiG 
traditions were directly opposed to the teaching of the 
Scriptures. "For Moses said, Honour thy father 
and thy mother ; but ye say, If a man shall say to 
his father or mother. It is corban, that is to say a gift^ 
by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me, he 
shall be free,'* &c. ; thus showing how unfit such 
flagrant transgressors of the law were to censure others. 
When objection was taken to miracles of healing on 
the Sabbath, the false glosses of the Eabbins werer 
swept away by the authoritative examples of David 
and of the priests, as already remarked. 

Our Lord thus attacked the whole system of Phari- 
saic doctrine and observance, by contrasting it with 
Scripture precept, and showing its folly and iniquity. 
In like manner He ever upheld the supreme authority 
of the Word of God, conforming as a Jew to it» 
minutest requirements, and "fulfilling all righteous- 
ness," as if the lo wliest son of Abraham. With the same 
heavenly weapon he met the assaults and dispelled the 
cavils of the Evil One. 

Occasionally, but rarely, our Lord appealed to com- 
jnon practice, irrespective of ita lecititad^^ ot otherwise. 
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in order to silence malicious cavils. Thus when the 
healing of the man with the withered hand, and of 
him who had heen afficted with dropsy, afforded occa- 
sion for spiteful censure, the Good Physician inquired^ 
** Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fall into a 
pit, and will not straightway pull him out on the 
Sabhath day 1 And they held their peace." When 
they hoped to convict Him either of arrogating to 
Himself civil power, or of slighting the law of Moses, 
hy craftily submitting to His decision a flagrant breach 
of the seventh commandment. His answer was—" He 
that is without sin among you^ let him first cast a stone 
at her ; " and His bafi^ed and conscience-stricken foes 
retired in confusion from His presence. Wi^ obstinate 
disregard of His wondrous miracles, the infatuated 
Jews attempted to stone Him, alleging, as their reason, 
that He assumed the title of " Son of God." Well 
knowing that where miraculous credentials, combined 
with prophetic descriptions, had proved unavailing, 
assertions, however solemn, must needs be useless, the 
Great Teacher deemed it sufficient to parry their 
impious assaults by a quotation from the Psalms, "Is it 
not written, I said, ye are gods 1 If he called them 
gods, unto whom the Word of God came, and the 
Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of Him whom the 
Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world. Thou 
blasphemest, because I said I am the Son of God ? 
If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not." 
If the reception of God's word involved the imparta- 
tion of something of the divine nature, ^<:i ^>s» ^^^c^ 
warrant such titles being given to max^ lae^s ^sxa "ssj^ 
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My works sufficiently divine in character to justify My 
claim ? Sucii seems to have been the Saviour's mean- 
ing, in a passage generaUy considered difficult. And 
to such reasoning there could be no satisfactory reply. 
^' Then they sought again to take Him, but He escaped 
out of their hand." 

And this brings us to notice briefly Our Lord's 
appeal to Mirades. We have seen that He came 
to re-assert old truth, to vindicate the Old Testament 
Scriptures from modem perversions, and to recal that 
which ignorance and indifference had forgotten or 
overlooked, presenting it in new forms, and investing 
it with new attractions. Such portions of the Saviour's 
instructions needed only the sanction already referred 
to — that of the Scriptures— T^^ich all received, though 
unhappily few practised. But He came also to 
abrogate some portions of the Mosaic law — ^as for 
instance the law of divorce — ^and to abolish, by 
fulfilling in His own person, the cumbrous machinery 
of the Levitical code of observances. It was also part 
of His mission to exhibit plainly that which the Old 
Testament obscurely foreshadowed, and in this respect 
present truths, which, though not absolutely new, 
were virtually so. In all this higher sanctions were 
needed — evidence of a different and more special 
character was required. 

I am aware that miracles have proved a fruitful 

source of cavils to sceptics, but cannot help thinking 

that objectors have been more disposed to indulge 

their own crudities than to open their eyes to facts, 

tmd consider the edtLcationcd valu^ oi imsaAka in 
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relation to humaii nature as we everywhere find it. To 
thouglitftil, earnest minds, in moral sympathy with 
divine truth, the internal evidence of Christianity is 
no doubt peculiarly forcible. The teachings of Our 
Lord, and the Life in which they were embodied, make 
more impression upon such than mere acts of super- 
natural power. The Sermon on the Mount, or the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, has for them a higher 
argumentative value than the stilling of the tempest, 
the feeding of the multitudes, or the raising of Lazarus. 
But for the bulk of mankind such evidence is 
insufficient, for the simple reason that they are not in 
a moral condition to feel its full force. Such need the 
outward and visible testimony of miraculous power. 
The question may be thus stated : Given, a divine 
message; how may its divinity be most forcibly 
demonstrated? So long as the laws which regulate 
the operations of the mind remain unaltered, I believe 
the answer must be, "By such manifestations of 
power accompanying it as are universally attributed 
to Divine agency." Our Lord recognized this, and 
appealed from the internal to the external evidences 
of the authority of His teachings — " If ye believe not 
me, yet believe the works. Believe me, that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me ; or else believe 
me for the very works' sake." "The works that I do 
in my Father's name, they bear witness of me." And 
thus, when ia obedience to His mandate, works were 
performed in which the characteristic attributes of 
Deity were conspicuously manifested— in controlling 
the elements of nature and the a%'eiic\a^ ol ^^ -vsosr^so. 
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world ; in giving instant life to the dead, and restoring 
lost members to the bodily frame ; in providing, out 
of an utterly insufl&cient supply of food, enough to 
appease the hunger of thousands — the Son of Gk)d 
gave the highest evidence of the divinity of His 
mission which His hearers were capable of receiving- 
And because, while their judgments were convinced, 
they yet refused to bow their stubborn wills in 
according obedience, they became justly amenable to 
God's displeasure. The learned Mcodemus yielded to 
the force of miraculous evidence — " No man can do 
these miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him." The ignorant multitudas, when they witnessed 
bread given in abundance in a desert place, exclaimed, 
" This is of a truth that prophet that should come into 
the world." Because of Lazarus, " many went away 
and believed in Jesus." " When Christ cometh," the 
people asked, " will He do more miracles than those 
which this man hath done ? " " How can a man that 
is a sinner do such miracles 1 " " Can a devil open the 
eyes of the blind 1 " Bold in the cause of His divine 
Helper, the restored blind man indignantly repelled 
the slanders of the Pharisees by arguments so cogent, 
that their only resource was to anathematize and 
excommunicate so troublesome an antagonist. " God 
heareth not sinners. If this man were not of God he 
could do nothing." They answered and said, " Thou 
wast altogether bom in sins, and dost thou teach us ? 
and they cast him out." The Great Teacher upbraided 
the Galileans of Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, 
because they believed not aftet Ha had ^rfoimed 
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SO many mighty works, and favoured them with 
evidence such as the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, had never enjoyed. And in 
yet more explicit terms He declared, " If I had not 
done among them the works which no other man did, 
they had not had sin ; but now they have no cloke for 
their sin." 

Supported by such credentials, the teaching of Our 
Xiord was of no uncertain or ambiguous character. He 
appealed to reason, to Scripture, to miracles ; but His 
words were solemn and authoritative. The impression 
produced by His earliest discourses was due in part^ 
we are told, to the fact that " He taught as one h&ving 
authority, and not as the Scribes." ITever did he 
modify, or fail to assert His claims to faith and 
obedience, except when the hearers were unprepared 
to receive them, or when their enforcement would have 
interfered with social order or civil government. He 
opened His gacred commission with the authoritative 
announcement, "The kingdom of God is at hand; 
repent ye, and believe the gospeL" He closed it with 
the words of divine majesty — " All power is given unto 
Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye and teach all 
nations ; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world." 

Prom this brief glance at the mode in which truth 
was enforced by the Great Teacher we may gather 
lessons of the highest value. We, too, have not only 
to present sacred truth, but to enforce it. The dis- 
position to receive what is communicated on the mere 
faith of him who utters it, which forma <yas5k <i^ ^^ 
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characteristics of early childhood, decreases as the 
pupil grows older ; and as the reasoning powers are 
more fully developed, gives place to a habit of weighing 
and considering, examining and questioning the 
opinions of others. As the writer has elsewhere 
remarked, this is wisely ordered ; for otherwise the 
youth or maiden, released in some degree from the 
protective influence of home instruction, would become 
the easy victim of any confident talker or smooth- 
tongued proselytist. Like all our powers, it may be 
abused, and truth may be spurned when only error 
ought to have been rejected. But this is not to be 
regarded as an argument against its use, any more than 
a traveller, who should refuse to eat a strange fruit, 
which he afterwards discovered to be wholesome, 
because of some peculiarity in its odour, would be 
justified in denouncing his organ of smelL In teaching 
young children, little more is needed than to present 
truth in a clear and intelligible form. If ii^ is 
understood, it will be credited on the teacher's word, 
without questioning or dispute. But with older pupils 
the Saviour's example must be closely followed. We 
must urge the reasonableness of what is recorded in the 
inspired volume by striking arguments from analogy^ 
and by appealing to facts and principles which our 
scholars know and recognize. That we should thus 
build new knowledge on old has been more than once 
urged in the course of the present inquiry. Let us 
only add, that the faith of our rising youth will be 
strengthened and confirmed, if we are careful to show 
that Christian truth is in fullest harmony with the 
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facts of general liistory, with the genmne discoveries 
of science (not the day-dreams of scientific theorists), 
with the principles of intellectual and moral philosophy, 
and with the ordinary conclusions of common sense. 
Thus, just as the second Temple was reared on the 
foundations which Solomon had laid, so the fabric of 
religious faith will rest securely on the basis of 
recognized principles. With these convictions, the 
writer would recommend to the careful perusal of 
Sunday-school teachers such works as the " Philosophy 
of the Plan of Salvation/' and Miall's "Bases of 
Eelief." And as to miracles, he would urge that 
they should be brought forward as resting upon 
unimpeachable testimony — testimony which, upon 
ordinary principles, ought to be confidently accepted — 
and employed, after the example of the Saviour, to 
sustain and enforce the doctrines of the Gospel. The 
great argument fcom the Kedeemefs own resurrection, 
so powerfully wielded by St. Paul, will of course 
occupy a prominent place. 

But a word or two must be said on the methods of 
persuasion adopted by the Great Teacher, Alas ! for 
fallen and perverse humanity, that it should need not 
only to hear the truth of God and be convinced that 
it is His, but also to be persicaded to obey the voice 
divine — that the intellectual conviction should not 
suffice to prompt to immediate action, but that the 
stubborn will must be bent, and the cold heart touched, 
by an agency not their own. Yet so it is, and the 
Model Teacher sought to persuade men ^ \a5sj5> *^fi^ 
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; bread of life, as well as convince them tliat it "was 

indeed a gift from heaven. In this important task He 

,appealed to motives which are uniformly present, 

.thpugh not in equal degrees, in the minds of all 

mankind. Knowing the soil perfectly, he knew how 

to touch and bring to light the hidden springs of 

action. His mission was to a nation peculiarly 

favoured by the Most High, and related to Him by 

special ties. He therefore appealed to motives arising 

out of those relations. As their Great Deliverer and 

Benefactor, the Jews were bound to Jehovah by the 

strongest obligations. He was their God, therefore to 

Him the purest and sincerest worship was due. He 

was in a special sense their Father, hence they owed to 

JSim the love and obedience of children. And arising 

out of the same tender relationship^ was the obligation 

to imitate Him, and reflect His image — so *' that they 

^ght be the children of their Father who was in 

Heaven "— " perfect even as He was perfect." They 

were not to be worshippers like " the heathen," who 

ignorantly indulged ^' in vain repetitions ;" or to exhibit 

no higher morality than that of publicans and sinners, 

who despised the privileges which as Israelites they 

might have enjoyed ; or to be hard and unforgiving 

towardjs those who injured them ; but to imitate Him 

who caused His sun to shine and his rain to descend 

on the unthankM and the evil, as well as on the just. 

Thus the Great Teacher appealed not only to the 

imitative faculty and the sense of fitness, but also to 

the feelings of gratitude, love, and veneration. 

Let us call special attention to the fact that the same 
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Divine Instructor souglit to persuade His hearers to the 
practice of holiness by appealing also to the fear of 
punishment and the hope of reward. Some modern 
theological luminaries have discovered that this course 
is by no means one to be pursued by ordinary Christian 
teachers — or at least, that anything like threats of 
Tetribution, except to the most hardened offenders, 
is unseemly, vulgar, and reprehensible. To those, 
jbowever, who consider that Scripture truth is to 
be made known according to Scripture teaching, 
xather than according to the whims and prejudices 
of the hearers, it will be sufficient to indicate what 
was our Saviour's practice. In his earliest discourses, 
as in His later ones, we find Him solemnly asserting, 
in varied forms of language, the doctrine of future and 
final rewards and punishments; of a God inflexibly 
just while infinitely loving and compassionate; and 
of Himself, the present Redeemer, as the appointed 
arbiter of human destiny in the world to come. Thus, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, we have the promise, that 
^' the pure in heart" shall "see God," while "the 
meek shall inherit the earth." The wamiQg of the 
Baptist is repeated by the Messiah : " Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
into the fire." "Then will I profess unto* them, I 
never knew you; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity." Many are to come from east and west, and 
sit down in the kingdom of heaven, whilo the un- 
faithful " children of the kingdom " shall be shut out, 
and find their doom less endurable than that of the 
impenitent heathen. A sin ^^.'a Ti'a.TQLa^^'VcLOts. 'S^j^ss^^Si^ 
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obtain no forgiveness, either in this world or the next. 
Every idle word was to be accounted for in the day of 
judgment. The parables of the Wheat and Tares, and 
of the Net cast into the Sea, foretold an awful and 
permanent separation of the just and the wicked. The 
faithful followers of the lowly and despised Nazarene 
were cheered by the promise that in the days of Hi& 
exaltation they should be raised to thrones of judgment 
at his side. They were encouraged to fear no mortal 
foes, but rather fear Him who, after death, could cast 
the disobedient soul into helL The same solemn truths 
were set forth in the parables of the Rich Man and 
^Lazarus, the Vineyard Labourers, the Pounds, the 
Ton Virgins, the Talents, and (most clearly of all) th6 
Last Judgment ; in many detached sayings, and in the 
final commission to the apostles, " He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be condemned." 

By such direct and recognizable methods did the 
Great Teacher seek to persuade men to yield to the 
force of conviction, and conform their obedience to 
their knowledge. Let us study so divine a model, and 
according to the intellectual and moral stages of our 
youthful pupils' growth, appeal to such motives a» 
shall be most active and influential at the period in 
question,* whether those of love and gratitude, of 
imitation or admiration, of hope or fear. 



*See the suggestions offered in " Our "Work," p. 180, ct seq 
{Sunday School Union.) 



CHAPTEE VIL 

Jesus as an Example — as a Trainer of Mind and 

Heart — Conclusion. 

When we speak of the Saviour's appeal to the imi- 
tative faculty as a persuasive to holy living, we are at 
once reminded of that spotless example which He 
placed before the evil generation among whom He lived 
and taught — a perfect model of filial obedience — a 
faultless embodiment of the truth He proclaimed. As 
a Tea<5her, He thus exhibited the law of God in a form 
in which it had never before been exemplified on earth. 
^* Grace is poured into His lips." His ** doctrine drops 
as the rain, and His speech distils as the dew f 

** But in His life the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters." 

"We will not presume here to portray that character 
of matchless beauty ; the divine excellences of the 
incarnate Son of God have been the theme of some of 
the noblest works of which Christendom can boast. 
Its contemplation is the delight of the believer on earth, 
and will be the bliss of the redeemed in heaven. Let 
us not rashly essay a task which an inspired pen might 
shrink from attempting. Let us only ask a thoughtful 
and reverent study of those special characteristics of 
the Lord Jesus Christ which peTt^Yaa^\.Q"^^s. ^^JSj^ssr. "^^a* 
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a Teacher. They have often been adverted to, but we 
cannot be too frequently reminded of them. To 
unlimited knoioledge of the truths He taught, and 
inimitable skill in their presentation, He united the 
most exquisite simplicity. How rare the combination I 
Yet for nineteen centuries, the philosopher and the 
peasant, the aged pilgrim rich in experiences, and the 
tender child just entering upon an unknown sphere of 
being, have alike sat at the feet of the Model 
Teacher, and deemed it their highest privilege to 
learn of Him. Declaring His message to be of 
supreme authority and incalculable moment^ yet 
where do we find gentleness such as His? With. 
faithfulness which would not withhold the truth. 
— ^though like a burning cautery to the evil hearty 
or a barbed arrow in the slumbering conscience 
— were combined the tenderest compassion for the 
sinner, and the most perfect sympathy with the suf- 
fering. An earnestness and devotion that no toil or 
privation could repress — a patience which unsur- 
passed ignorance, pe^verseness, and insensibility could 
not weary — a love which coldness, desertion, malice, 
treachery, and rejection, were powerless to quench — 
these were the qualities which adorned the blessed 
Saviour in His work as an Instructor of mankind. 



Christ our Saviour, who can teach like Thee ? 
For Thou dost blend most perfect sympathy 
"With knowledge all exhaustless ; Thou dost lead 

Thy dull and weak disciples gently on. 
With, accurate perception of their need, 
Juat as the shepherd gvddea'Vna ^oc^ bIoti^. 
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Thy dew-Kke words fall softly on the heart. 

And to the drooping spirit life impart ; 

Thou wilt not break the bruisM reed, nor force 

Into maturity the budding flower ; 
But soft and limpid from its hidden source, 

Thy doctrine comes with fertilizing power. 

" The gentleness of Christ I ** Lord, should not we, 
In teaching others, strive to act like Thee ? 
Patient, not hasty, unto those who learn 

But slowly in Thy school ; who seem to need 
Line upon line, before they can discern 

The hallow'd lessons we so plainly read ? 



Among the thousands who weie thus privileged to 
hear the voice, and contemplate the life of the Great 
Teacher, there were a few who desired and attained 
the yet higher privilege of closer union and daily 
companionship of the God-Man. To this inner circle 
of learners He became not merely an Instructor but an 
Educator. He taught the multitudes ; He trained the 
disciples. And while we presume not to assert that 
any word of God could fall utterly ineffective to the 
ground, it is manifest from the sacred record that the 
impressions received by the Jewish people at large, 
during Our Lord's public ministry, proved, in the 
majority of instances, but like the dew of the morning. 
A few short hours, and the men who had gazed in 
admiring wonder on His works of power and love, and 
hailed Him King of Israel and Chosen of God, 
thronged to behold Him nailed to the Cross, and 
calmly listened to His expiring groans ! 
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''Thou wert alone in tliat fierce maltitadey 

When ' crucify Him ! * yell'd the general shoat ; 
No hand to guard Thee 'mid those imnilts rude. 
Nor lips to bless Thee in that frantic rout ; 
Whose lightest whisper'd word 
The Seraphim had heard. 
And adamantine arms from all the heavens broke out. 

** They smote Thy cheek with many a ruthless palm. 

With the cold spear thy shuddering side they pierc'd ; 
The draught of bitterest gall was all the balm 
They gave to enhance Thy unslaked, burning thirst ; 
Thou at whose words of peace 
Did pain and anguish cease, 
And the long-buried dead their bonds of slumber burst." 

Yet the faithless hearts which forsook their dearest 
Friend in the hour of His human need, and added 
the final drop to His cup of bitterness, had indeed 
been trained by Him, and were soon to show to the 
world the effects of that training, vitalized and 
quickened by a special baptism of intellect and 
heart. 

This important process may be said to have com- 
menced, in a special sense, when the twelve were 
ordained to the work of Christian evangelism. Sent 
forth to proclaim the advent and laws of the Kingdom, 
they were of necessity educated in conduct and habits 
in conformity therewith. Endowed with miraculous 
gifts, their faith and confidence would be powerfully 
strengthened, while the mode in which those gifts 
were to be exorcised would draw out their tenderest 
sympathies toward the sick and suffering, and impart 
something of the gentle and compassionate spirit of 
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the Good Physician even to the rough fishermen of 
Galilee, and the perhaps hard and ungenial publicans, 
of Juda3a 3 while their sense of personal obligation to 
Him would be deepened as they remembered His 
words — " Freely ye have received, freely give." The 
conditions of their subsistence would teach a lesson of 
daily dependence on God, and prepare them to endure 
hardness in the privations and vicissitudes which 
awaited them — as faithful servants who were not to be 
above their Lord. They would learn meeliness and 
self-control, for hostility and persecution were not to 
be retaliated ; while yet the solemn and authoritative 
claims of their mission were fully maintained by the 
expressive language and gestures which they were 
taught to use toward those who rejected their message. 
And finally, they would labour under a constant sense 
of responsibility to the Master, to whom they were to 
render an account. 

The sending out of the Seventy was a like instance 
of Christ's training, but on a somewhat larger scale. 
The prejudices which the disciples invariably cherished 
towards the hated Samaritans were hard to eradicate ; 
but the great Educator took them to Sychar, and taught 
them by His own example that the Gospel of salvation 
was not for one tribe or nation, but for all the sons of 
men. A similar lesson was inculcated by associating 
them with His labours among the inhabitants of the 
district around Tyre and Sidon. And thus were bigoted 
Israelites trained to go forth at last into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. They hai3c\s'<5i'«^ 
fiom the iSrsfc His agents in \ia.T^\.\2m^ 'Ocia ^<s^^ S *^^^ 
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eventually rejoiced to baptize into His name " Greeks 
and barbarians — bond and free." 

In these, and in many other ways, Our Blessed 
Lord became the educator of a chosen few, and through 
them of multitudes then unborn ; and well will it be 
for us and for those who hear uS) if we are able in this, 
as in all other features of His great work of moral 
and spiritual instruction, to become imitators of Him, 
Our object must fail unless we can train our youthful 
disciples in the practice of Christian duties and the 
exercise of Christian virtues — unless, understanding 
and being fully convinced, they are also persuaded to 
obey. Deeds of simple, unaffected piety, lives of holy, 
earnest consecration — these, nothing less than these, 
are the fruits we seek, and for which we must be 
content to labour and wait, to believe and pray. 

We have meditated on the words of the Great Teacher 
of mankind ; we have studied His forms of speech and 
methods of instruction ; the arguments He used to 
convince, and the motives by which -He sought to 
persuade ; the deeds of loving power, and the example of 
matchless excellence which He set before an unthankful 
and faithless generation ; and the means by which He 
gently trained a band of untutored peasants for future 
service, fitted them to go forth in the might of truth, and 
subjugate a world ! In all these things we have seen 
in Him a perfect Model of a moral and religious 
Educator — a faultless Example for each one of us whose 
privilege it is to teach a child the way to God and 
heaven. May our future prove that we have not 
Btudied these things in vain \ 
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And in moments of discouragement, in view of seem- 
ing failure, let the Christian instructor be cheered by 
the thought that the results of the divinest teachings 
that mortal ears ever heard were not immediately 
apparent, else those tearful lamentations had not been 
poured forth on Olivet — "How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen doth gather 
her brood under her wings, and ye would not !" It was 
not until the Spirit was poured out from on high that 
the wilderness became a fruitful field. Not till Pen- 
tecost dawned, did the wondering world behold the 
marvellous work of her heaven-bom Poet — the precious 
fruits of all the thoughts that He had sown. Then — 

Where those scattered seeds were flung, 

Like rain drops on the parched green, 
A living race of poets sprung, 

Who dwelt among the things unseen ; 
Who loved all men, who sought the lost, 

Yet saw beneath earth's masks and shrouds ; 
Whose life was one long sacrifice, 

Death but the breaking in the clouds. 
His volume as the world was broad, 

His poem was the Church of God ! 

Yet the paths of Judaea and the hill-sides of Galilee 
no longer re-echo the gracious words of the Great 
Teacher ; Cana and Capernaum no longer bear witness 
to His deeds of compassion ; the mountains no longer 
shed their cold dews upon His houseless form ; the 
stormy waves sink no more beneath their Creator's 
tread. But His name is enshrined in millions of hearts ; 
His presence sanctifies unnumbered home.^ s "S^ -^^s^Ss. 
is the accepted law of C^m\.eii^o^ \ "^S!:^ \s«v2i5^*^^ 

IB. 
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paUadium and glory of the civilized world. Once the 
sweet hosannas of a few babes of Israel saluted the 
coming 6f Messiah to His earthly temple ; but now, 
as each returning Sabbath sheds its beams upon the 
world He died and rose to save, a youthful multitude 
whom no man can number pour the full tide of their 
early praise to Him, who still bids them come, and 
mingle their songs with those of the upper sanctuary. 
The full results of those divine ministrations in Israel 
are reserved for a day yet to be revealed — a day when 
the living temple of the Most High shall receive its 
topmost stone, and the number of the firstborn, whose 
names are written in heaven, shall be perfected. Then 
shall the world's long expectation be realised in the 
manifestation of the sons of God, and He, of whom and 
by whom are all things, ^' shall see of the travail of 
His soul, and shall be satisfied." 



THE END. 
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